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FAMOUS INNS AND THEIR SIGNS 


The King of Prussia rowey, conNwALI 


Iwo centuries ago, a little Cornish boy, playing soldiers with his brothers, earned himself the nic kname of ‘‘ The 
King of Prussia * The boy was John Carter, destined to become Cornwall's greatest smuggler chief, fearless, gallant, 
contemptuous of the law, still known to all by his boyhood sobriquet. Out of aflection for this redoubtable character 
the people of Fowey named their inn after him. Its sign today bears two portraits . upon one side John and his 
brother Harry in sea-going « lothes, upon the reverse the two smugglers attired for the sabbath as God-fearing men. The 
fascinating study of Britain’s inn signs is a pleasure that is brought within the reach of all by the ease of travel finally 
assured by John Boyd Dunlop's invention of the pneumatic tyre. 
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MARKING THE “WESTERN APPROACHES” TO BERLIN: A MODEL OF THE AIRLIFT CORRIDORS BEING SHOWN 
TO MR. HERBERT MORRISON (RIGHT) BY WING COMMANDER PIPER, DURING HIS TOUR OF GATOW AIRFIELD. 


Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the Council, arrived in Berlin by air or visit s he wanted another Cabinet Minister t 
April 3 His flight ¢t Gatow was one f the stormiest imaginable, and n the y. so that his unsel 


Mr be familiar with the problems 
might be available Mr. Morrison, wt was a 
the wind-speed s t times, 76 m.p.h. and more than | m.p.h. at panied by Lord Henderson. Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


ing was 
Mr. } ison's visit t Berlin was part of a mprehensiv tour eceived y the Magistra 


need 


after s arrival in Berlin, and e annou 
prepared for handing ver wider powers | the Berlir 


the air-iift included Mscussions wit! Sritish t t pia ere Deing 
sggested that Mr Morrison sh 


rrison returned from h yerman tour n April 
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HERE is something epic about Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Some people may not care for the look 
of the fellow, and to a good many of his countrymen 
his austere habits seem a little repelling. ‘‘ Miles 
and miles of austerity,’’ Mr. Churchill is supposed to 
have remarked of the Western Desert—unfortunately, 
I forget the precise and sonorous Churchillian phrase 
attributed to him in the story—‘‘ how Cripps would 
love it!’’ Indeed, this remarkable man’s austerity 
has already become a political legend; his nut and 
glass of water are as much part of our rather sombre 
political landscape of to-day as was Churchill's cigar 
in the early ‘forties, Chamberlain's umbrella in the 
late ‘thirties, Baldwin’s pipe in the ‘twenties or Lloyd 
George’s mangel-wurzel in the cheery old Limehouse 
days before the First World War. The thought of these 
puritanical symbols makes people smile, but it also 
makes them shudder. For it reminds them of the 
taxes they have to pay. 

For Sir Stafford is a swingeing Chancellor. His 
predecessors—and in the past decade he has had some 
notable ones—chastised us with whips, but he chastises 
us with scorpions. He does it, he tells us, for our good, 
and it is a tribute to the man’s palpable sincerity 
and dominance of character, that we all of us, whatever 
our political attitudes or personal reactions to his 
politics, implicitly believe him. We know, only too 
well, that he is sea-green and incorruptible ; it explains 
why one day we shall almost certainly turn and rend 
him with an unreasoning, unappeasable fury. For he 
is far too good for us, and, as he passes, we cry, as 
his contemporaries did of Bunthorne : 

If he’s content with a vegetable love which would 

certainly not suit me, 

Why, what a most particularly pure young man this 

pure young man must be. 

Unfortunately, unlike Bunthorne, Sir Stafford has 
the power to make us all as pure as himself. Nor 
does he scruple to use it. Born into a beef-eating, 
beer-swilling, sport-enjoying nation we find ourselves, 
despite ourselves, growing daily more spare, abstemious 
and Crippsian. Indeed, the purity and austerity of 
our lives astonish us. Sometimes when we retire 
wanly to bed after another steakless, cutletless day, 
we half-expect to flicker out in the night like a burnt- 
out candle, to cease upon the midnight with no pain. 
But in the morning, when we awake, we find we are 
still here. And so is Sir Stafford. : 

“ Per avdua ad astra’’—through hardships to the 
stars. That, at any rate, is the objective which is 
set before us. But, though there can be no doubt 
about the extent and severity of our high endeavours, 
I sometimes wonder whether we shall ever get to the 
stars, or even whether we are moving in their direction. 
I have a suspicion that the great Chancellor's means 
are more to be praised than his ends. Year after 
year of austerity is a dreary personal experience—we 
have had ten years of it now in this island—but, like 
most Englishmen, I have enough of the Puritan in me 
to realise that it is probably doing us good. Little 
as I have enjoyed living through it, I believe that 
England's stern era of self-discipline after the second 
German War will have proved better for her than the 
rather hysterical and unreal indulgence that followed 
the first. 

But what is Sir Stafford’s uftimate objective ? 
His immediate one, we know—and it is wholly to be 
commended—is to make Great Britain self-sufficient 
and enable her to stand on her own feet without 
reliance on what, for all the generosity of the donor 
nation, is a degrading and precarious foreign aid. 
That Britain temporarily crippled herself by her single- 
handed defence of human liberty and civilisation is 
true enough, but the war would have been fought in 
vain were she to remain a cripple. In inspiring and 
constraining her to be true to her own highest tradi- 
tions and to surmount her difficulties by her own 
efforts, cost what they may, Sir Stafford is performing 
as true a service to his country as Churchill was in 1940. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





IN MEMORY OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS WHO LOST THEIR LIVES 
IN WORLD WAR II. : A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, BY MR. HUGH EASTON, 
WHICH WAS TO BE UNVEILED BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM, AFTER 
EVENSONG, ON EASTER SUNDAY. 
After Evensong on Easter Sunday was the time arranged for the 
Bishop of Durham to unveil a window in the Chapter House in memory 
of Cathedral choristers who were killed in World War II. The window, 
by Mr. Hugh Easton, represents the first Norman Bishop, Walcher, 
who was murdered at Gateshead in 1080, kneeling with a chorister 
at his side. It is the last to be completed of a series of seven, inning 
with the Fall and ending with the Heavenly Jerusalem, each ng 
one of the Bishops of Durham. 


We are right to honour him for it, and history will do 
so too. 

Yet I believe—and it seems tragic that it should 
be so—that those efforts are at least in part being 
wasted. For they are being exerted, as I see it, in 
a wrong direction. Sir Stafford’s ultimate goal will, 
I fear; prove a mirage. For, despite its conventional, 
Socialist trappings, it is being directed to precisely 
the same end as the overall economic policy pursued by 
this country under Conservative rule in the two 
decades that followed the first German War. That 
policy—as sincere as Sir Stafford’s—was to solve the 
problem of feeding and sustaining the vast excess of 
population built up in the restricted space of this 
island during the nineteenth century, and improving 
its standards of living, by exporting to other countries 
an ever-growing volume of British manufactured goods. 
It is to that policy—and not to the inherent charms 
of Fabian and bureaucratic State Socialism—that, by 
a curious irony, the Socialist Party owes its present 
spell of power, for its consequences were so depressing 
and degrading to vast numbers of our people that in 
the end they refused to have anything further to do 
with it. Or so they thought in 1945 when they 
repudiated it, and its dismal accompaniments of the 
Dole Queue and the Means Test. Little did they 
know! For ever since Sir Stafford took the helm— 
and before—Labour has been pursuing exactly the 
same policy and with a propagandist eloquence 
unequalled by their predecessors and opponents. 

By next year, or possibly by the end of this, I am 
afraid that we shall begin to see the inescapable 
parallel between the results of the Socialist-directed 
export-drive of the late 1940's and the Conservative- 
directed export drive of the late 1920's. It will end, 
I fear, just as it reaches its triumphant climax of 
rising home production, in a sudden and disastrous 
drying-up of the foreign markets on which we have 
reposed our hopes. They will not dry up because 
their peoples are sated with our goods—far from it, 
for the world will be as needy, or needier, in 1950 
as in 1930—but because they lack the purchasing- 
power to buy them. And their Governments to 
ensure employment and wages to their own people 
and to prevent further shrinkage of their inadequate 
purchasing power, will discourage or forbid them to 
use any part of it in the purchase of..our goods in 
order that they may devote the whole of it to the 
products of their own threatened factories and 
industries. Under the present system of creating 
money in the Western and free world, that situation 
is bound to arise, or so, at least, my reading of history 
forces me to believe. It can only be corrected by war, 
totalitarian revolution or by a fundamental change in 
our attitude to the creation and control of money—the 
life-blood of any free political and economic system. 
What is more, such a change of attitude in this country 
alone—and despite Sir Stafford Cripps, and perhaps 
ultimately because of him, I believe that will come 
about—cannot by itself solve the problems. Unless 
other free countries change their financial views and 
systems, our fatal dependence on imports of foreign 
food and raw materials must render us impotent to 
Save ourselves by any purely financial reforms, 
however wise. To be effective they must be accom- 
pamied either by simifar reforms in the nations with 
which we trade or by a revolution in the agricultural 
and industrial economy of our own country and 
Empire. It is his failure to initiate or apparently to see 
the need for such changes that makes me despair of 
Sir Stafford’s Draconian remedies. Were these latter 
accompanied by steps to enable this country and the 
Commonwealth to produce primarily the goods it 
needs for its own people—above all, that most essential 
of all goods, food—I should, despite my shorn and over- 
taxed state, be among the most cheerful of Sir Stafford’s 
victims. As it is, I am among the most despondent, 
for I cannot see to what end, but another and worse 
1930, his ennobling austerities are leading us. 
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AN AMERICAN CHILD’S TRAGEDY; AND 
A HEROIC, BUT VAIN, RESCUE ATTEMPT. 


OR three days the tragedy 

of a three-and-a-half-year- 
old child, trapped in an aban- 
doned well-shaft, focused the 
attention of all America. The 
child, Kathy Fiscus, was playing 
near her home in San Marino, 
California, on the afternoon of 
April 8, when she fell down a 
14}-in.-wide well-shaft which 
had been abandoned for years, 
and became imprisoned about 
87 ft. underground. In an 
attempt to reach the child, 
rescue workers dug an emer- 
gency shaft, about 3 ft. away 
from the shaft in which Kathy 
was trapped, but it had to be 


abandoned at 60 ft. when it 
[Continued below. 


(LEFT.) THE SCENE OF THE BATTLE 
TO RELEASE THE TRAPPED CHILD: A 
VIEW OF THE RESCUE WORK, SHOWING 
(1.) THE TOP OF THE SHAFT INTO WHICH 
THE CHILD FELL—SINCE COVERED 
WITH PLATING ; (2) THE FIRST RESCUE 
BORE, WHICH HAD TO BE ABANDONED 
BECAUSE OF ROCK; (3) THE RESCUE 
SHAFT, WITH A MINER AT WORK 
(ARROWED). 


HOW THE RESCUE ATTEMPT WAS MADE A CONJEC 

TURAL DIAGRAM FROM AMERICA SHOWING THE 

ALMOST INSUPERABLE DIFFICULTIES WHICH HAD TO 
BE OVERCOME, 


TWO OF THE RESCUERS WHO DEFIED DEATH IN A HEROIC THE OPENING OF “THE STEEL-WALLED SHAFT INTO WHICH 
RESCUE ATTEMPT : MINERS BEING LOWERED DOWN THE KATLY FISCUS FELL-—-AN AIR HOSE IS RUNNING DOWN 
87-FT. SHAFT WHICH THEY HAD HELPED TO DIG. THE SHAFT AND A BOTTLE OF MILK IS BEING LOWERED. 


STANDING BY IN RESPONSE TO AN SOS.: A THIRTY- 
ONE-YEAR-OLD MIDGET WHO VOLUNTEERED TO BE 
LOWERED INTO THE WELL-SHAFT. 


WHERE RESCUE WORKERS LABOURED FOR FIFTY-TWO HOURS TO REACH THE IMPRISONED CHILD: SAN MARINO, 
CALIFORNIA, AN AIR VIEW OF THE OPERATIONS, SHOWING THE EQUIPMENT AND CROWD OF SPECTATORS. 


Continued.) 
hit rock. A second shaft was then dug, on the other side of the pipe in which the child was lodged; 


when the rescuers reached a depth of 87 ft. and were about to bore through the casing near the spot 

where the little girl was believed to be, water began to flow into the tunnel. Pumps were immediately 

used, but it was some time before the flow was stopped. After fifty-two hours of gruelling and dangerous 

work the rescuers recovered the child's body, and it was announced that she had died from drowning. TRYING TO PROBE THE DEPTHS OF THE DEEP WELL INTO 
Later a preliminary post-mortem report stated that the child died from suffocation, probably about two WHICH THE LITTLE GIRL TUMBLED FIREMEN, WATCHED 
hours after her fall. About 25,000 people maintained a tireless watch during the rescue operations BY AN ANXIOUS RELATIVE, USING PORTABLE SEARCHLIGHTS 
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AUSTRALIAN MOUNTED POLICE ON CAMELS: 
“MOUNTIES” WITH WIDE POWERS AND DUTIES. 


flags Australiar 
back untry 


Police Trooper 
whether he belongs 
to the force in Sout! 
Australia, Queens 
land, West Australia 
or the Northern 
Territory, not only 
patrols a police 
district of remark 
able extent—some 
beats "’ cover as 
much as 168,000 
square miles—but 
exercises a wide and 
varied range of duties 
and powers. To take 
a typical example, 
Mounted Constable 
Continued below 


THE ONLY CAMEL PATROL 
MAN LEFT IN NORTHERN 
TERRITORY CONSTABLE 
RON BROWN, IN CHARGE 
OF FINKE POLICE STATION STATION, 
WHO PATROLS 168,000 

SQUARE MILFS 





THE HEAD BLACKTRACKER AT THE HART'S RANGE POLICE ; 
ball) MILES NORTH-EAST OF ALICE SPRINGS 








LEADING HIS PATROL ACROSS A SMALL RIVER 

CONSTABLE PARSONS, IN CHARGE OF THE TIMBER . FC 
CROSSING THE ARID SAND-DUNES WHICH STRETCH FROM THF 

CREEK STATION, WHICH COVERS THE NORTH TE 

NORTH-EAST OF ALICE SPRINGS, NORTHERN 

WESTERN CORNER OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 

Continued 

Max Holmes, the officer in charge at Marree, is not only responsible for keeping order in this central Australian 








cattle town, but has many other affairs to attend to. He acts as stock inspector, checking the health conditions + 
of each mob of cattle coming south, and keeping a watchful eye for suspect brands; is school inspector, both at 
the mixed school in Marree (where he is also chairman of the Parents’ and Citizens’ Committee), and at the } 





Finniss Springs Mission for Aborigines, near Lake Eyre. He is registrar of births, deaths and marriages, with the power to | 
marry couples and . 
bury the dead, since aE . \ 


there are no clergy- 
men so far out. He 
is acting protector of ‘ \ 
Aborigines, ensuring 
proper wages and 
conditions. He col- 
lects and pays for 
dingo-scalps, polices 
the Soil Erosion Act, 
designed to protect 
overworked land. 
He issues mining 
licences, collects jury 
lists, acts as clerk of 
the court when the 
travelling magistrate 
arrives, and not the 
least important of 
his jobs—though an 
unofficial one—is the 
organisation of the 
annual race meeting 
that brings the entire 
back-country to town 
for one hectic week. 
For such duties his 
early training has 
equipped him well 
MOUNTED ON HIS RIDING CAMEL: CONSTABLE MAX HOLMES, Like all other A CONTRAST BETWEEN OLD AND NEW AN AIRCRAFT FROM ALICE SPRINGS AND THE FINKE 
WHOSE “ BEAT’ COVERS 40,000 SQUARE MILES ** Mounties,"" he has POLICE CAMEL PATROL, THOUGH AIRCKAFT ARE USED, SKILLED BUSHMEN ARE A NECESSITY 
passed through a 
(Continued above, right 
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CONSTABLES WITH THE WORLD’S BIGGEST “BEATS”: 
MEN WHO PATROL THOUSANDS OF SQUARE MILES. 


Continued 
cavalry school, and 
later he walked his 
beat in the streets of 
Adelaide, handled 
criminal elements 
and served his time 
in the Flying Squad. 
After chasing car 
bandits by motor- 
bicycle, the control 
of stubborn and slow 
camels is, at least, 
less dangerous! A 
“Mountie”™” must 
thus be a leader, a 
sound counsellor, and 
indeed, a man among 
men, but above all, 
he must be a dush- 
man. ‘ That term, 
[Conmtinwed below. 


PREPARING TO LEAVE ON 
IN CHARGE OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY STATION HIS CAMEL PATROL ALONG 
: THE BIRDSVILLE TRACK 
AT HART S RANGE: CONSTABLE ROBERT DARKEN. MOUNTED CONSTABLE 
HOLMES, SOUTH AUSTRA- 
LIAN POLICF, WHO 
18 STATIONED AT 
MARREE 


| Pree 


oO NSS 


MOVING DOWN A DESOLATE STONY VALLEY IN 
89 MILES THE ARID HART'S RANGE, NORTHERN TERRITORY 


FOOTHILLS OF THE HART'S RANGE MOUNTAINS, 
A TYPICAL MOUNTED POLICE PATROL, 


TERRITORY A MOUNTED POLICE PATROI 
Continued 
sparingly used, has many shades of meaning, and is the ultimate tribute that one man pays to another in outback 
Australia,"’ to quote the words of one of the official Australian Government observers who have supplied us with 
the photographs and the description of the life of men of the “ Mounties.” In speaking of the constabie stationed 
at Marree, the correspondent points out that this officer hag not only the township, with its 200 whites, Afghans, 


Aborigines and half-castes in his care, but a police district of about 40,000 square miles to patrol. The country 
has mountains worn 


down by erosion, all 
its rivers are dry, 
except during a few 
weeks of annual flood, 
and it contains no 
villages, but merely a 
few scattered home- 
steads. At least once 
a year the officer in 
charge of this district 
must patrol the level 
and unending plains 
paying special atten 
tion to the 330-mile 
Birdsville track, down 
which drovers travel 
with their big cattle 
mobs from Western 
Queensland and the 
Northern Territory 
to the railhead at 
Marree Though 
Diesel-driven trucks 
have largely displaced 
the Afghan camel 
trains which in the 
past carried stores t 
the cattle runs of the 
centre, the police 
department still re “ mondial 
gards this as camel monet 


untry 


ILLUSTRATING THE VARIED WORK OF A mMoUNTIF ” THE CONSTABLE Is LISTENIN« 
TO EVIDENCE GIVEN BY AN ABORIGINE AT A COURT OF SUMMARY JURISDICTION 
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THE FINEST EXAMPLE OF AURIGNACIAN DRAWING ; 
NEWLY DISCOVERED IN LA COLOMBIERE ROCK - SHELTER. 


6 ee rock-shelter at the banks of the Ain, some 45 miles north 
east of Lyons, is a fairly well-known Palaeolithic site. It was partially dug just 
before World War I. by Dr. Lucien Mayet and M. Jean Pissot, whose findings were 
reported in The /ilustrated London News of November 1, 1913 (an interesting repro- 
duction from which is given on the opposite page). Last year, however, an expedition 
f the Peabody Museum of Harvard University Eastern France with the 


La Colombiére, on 


went to 





THE MAGIC ART OF 16,000 YEARS AGO! TWO ASPECTS OF THE SAME FACE OF A 
(OUTLINED IN BLACK) THE FORMS OF (FIG. 1) A HORSE; AND 
jouble objective of (a) excavating the rock-shelter of La Colombiére and ) investigating 


the extensively developed Late Pleistocene terraces of the valley of the Ain for the 


purpose of dating the main occupation layer at La Colombiére in terms of the local 
glacial sequence. The expedition was under the joint direction of Professor Kirk 
Bryan, of Harvard, and Dr. Hallam L. Movius, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
Both objectives were successfully accomplished. With regard to the second, it was 


established that the La Colombiére terrace was formed during Wiirm (Fourth Glacial) 


times. La Colombiére provided both a disappoiatment and a treasure. The site 
when approached proved to be much overgrown and covered with the spoil heaps 
of previous excavators and much preliminary clearing was necessary. Dr. Movius 


writes: ‘From the 
ou.set the chance 
that the rock-shelter 
had been occupied 
during the interval 
immediately pre- 
ceding the deposition 
of the 20- to 23-metre 
terrace (/.¢., prior to 
the invasion of the 
site by the river) was 
considered a_ very 
good possibility. 
These terrace sands 
and silts, which were 
laid down in rela- 
tively quiet water, 
had never been pene- 
trated by excavation 

It was also 
believed likely that 
what appeared to be 
the top of a filled-in 
lower cave might 
yield evidence of an 





earlier and possibly 
even more interesting THE SAME FACE AS FIG. I, BUT UPSIDE DOWN, AND THE BLACK 
upation. But the ONE 

hoped-for lower cave 

failed to materialise, and there was no evidence whatsoever of an ccupation layer 
underlying the deposits in question. Bed-rock was finally reached at a depth of 
11°85 metres, and a magnificent section was exposed through the packed and 
fine-grained terrace deposits, which consisted entirely of sands and ith a basal 
layer of coarse sand and gravel The Magdalenian layer was r removed 
during the 1912-13 season, by Dr. Mayet and M. Pissot; nevertheless, a small patch 
of gravels that had accumulated during Late Pleistocene times was found in the base 


These gravels yielded the broken piece of an interesting 


{ a cleft in the rear wall P 
broken bone object which is possibly the perforated end of a so-called ‘baton de 





SHOWN IN PREVIOUS FIGURES, 


A REMARKABLE 


rue OTHER SIDE OF THE PEBBLE AND HERE 


ILLUSTRATED 


MULTIPLE-ENGRAVED 
(FIG. 





OUTLINED TO REVEAL, 
WOOLLY RHINOCEROS. portrait-drawing 


OUTLINING 
OF WHICH MAY BE 
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commandement The geometric decoration (chevron pattern, crossed on one side by 
parallel lines) is typically Magdalenian and... it is the only example of Magdalenian 
art ever found at La Colombiére. In the actual Upper Aurignacian occupation layer, 
a typical assemblage of flint tools, including several Gravette points, was found at 
the extreme eastern end of the site. Furthermore, a large quantity of broken flints 
and animal bones was unearthed in the vicinity of a fairly extensive series of hearths 
that came to light in the east-central portion of the site. In definite and direct 
association with this hearth complex an outstandingly fine object—a very beautifully 
engraved pebble (see illustrations)—was discovered. Of the five or six superimposed 
animals on each surface, the extremely naturalistic horse (Fig. 1) is the most easily 
recognisable. But there is also a second horse (Fig. 5), a male reindeer, with shed 
antlers (Fig. 2), an 
ibex (Fig. 3), a 
woolly rhinoceros 
(Fig. 6), as well as 
several as yet un- 
identified animals 
(Figs. 4, 7, 9). It 
is considered to be 
one of the finest 
examples of Aurig- 
nacian engraved 
objects that has ever 
been found, and con- 
stitutes a find of 
first-class importance, 
although broken at 
one end. It has been 
made a national an- 
tiquity by the French 
Government.”” Con- 
cerning this pebble, 
Dr. Movius later 
writes: ‘* Finally, 
why are there so 
many animals super- 
imposed on the two 
LA COLOMBIERE, SHOWING surfaces of a single 


PEBBLE FOUND AT 


2) A REINDEER WITH SHED ANTLERS, pebble that measures 
only 4} in&. long, 
3} ins. wide, and I} ins. thick? In providing an answer to this question it seems 


forward the suggestion that this pebble should be regarded 
as a ceremonial object. For there are thousands of similar water-worn limestone 
pebbles strewn on the floor of the Ain Valley near La Colombiére. Surely, if an 
Upper Aurignacian artist had simply wanted to make an outline drawing of one 
of the animals his group was hunting, it would be logical to expect him to select a 
new pebble with a fresh surface each time he desired to depict a new animal. 
Therefore, it is probable that there was some definite reason for superimposing so 
many animals on a single pebble, and it is felt on this basis that the oniy plausible 


explanation is to regard the object as having importance in connection with certain 


difficult to avoid putting 





HERE SHOWING (FIG. 3) AN ANTELOPE OR IBEX; AND (FIG. 4) TWO BEASTS, 


PERHAPS A CAVE-BEAR. 


magico-religious rites performed in connection with the chase. Thus we can imagine 
that the pebble was initially engraved and used in a hunting ceremony. Since that 
hunt was successful, the pebble was re-engraved and used on subsequent occasions 
for the same purpose. It possessed magical properties or ‘mana.’ It is therefore 
tentatively concluded that the primary significance of this very fine object, from the 
point of view of the Upper Paleolithic occupants of La Colombiére, was not 
the beautiful engravings so carefully executed in its surfaces, but the fact that it was the 
medium by which it was possible to commune directly with the spirits of the animal 
world for the purpose of successfully replenishing the all-important food supply.” It 
is of interest that in 
the previous excava- 
tion of this site, en- 
graved pebbles were 
found, although 
neither so complex 
nor so fine as the 
latest discovery, and 
one of them (repro- 
duced on the facing 
page, Fig. 8) carries 
a horse remarkably 
like, both in actual 
resemblance and in 
technique, to that 
shown in Fig. 1. It 
will be recalled also 
that in the earlier 
“ dig,” a bone with 
an engraving of a 
human head—rather 
in the manner of 
James Thurber—was 
discovered, and 
claimed at the time 
PART OF A AND IN FIG, 6 as the earliest human 


oe we. ©. HORSE ; 
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CARVED WITH INNUMERABLE ANIMALS: A HUNTING-CHARM OF 18,000 YEARS AGO. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AURIGNACIAN ENGRAVED OBJECTS EVER FOUND: THE MAGIC PEBBLE RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT LA COLOMBIERE, 

EASTERN FRANCE. (ABOVE AND BELOW) FIGS. 7 AND g SHOW BOTH FACES (ENLARGED; ORIGINAL LENGTH 4} INS.) IN WHICH MANY 

ANIMALS (SEE FIGS. 1-6) CAN BE TRACED. FIG. 8 (RIGHT ; REPRODUCED FROM OUR ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 1, 1913) SHOWS A SIMILAR 
BUT INFERIOR PEBBLE DISCOVERED IN THE SAME PLACE IN 1913. NOTE THE SIMILARITY OF TECHNIQUE. 


ERE we show obverse and reverse faces of the extraordinary engraved pebble (dating from about B.C. 16,000) recently discovered 

at the La Colombiére rock-shelter, 45 miles north-east of Lyons. The find is discussed on the opposite page, where we also 

show, by black outlining, a few of the many animals which the Aurignacian artist scratched on its surface. There are many more 

to be discovered, and it may perhaps interest our readers to discover some more on this page. Fig. 8 shows a similar pebble 
(reproduced from our issue of November 1, 1913), and the similarity of treatment of the horse is truly remarkable. 
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“THE RENAISSANCE PAINTER’S GARDEN”: 


looked first for 
in order to find 


_" soon as I opened this book | 
« the title-page 

t précis of information about scope, author, publisher 
There doesn't seem to be a title-page 
first astonished reaction. “ Pull 
I then said to myself; ‘‘ they can't 
book without a 
World in which 


as 18 mv custom 


ind date 
it all was my 
vourself together,”’ 
yuineas for a 


wssibly charge six 


title-page ; and even in a Brave New 


BENVENUTO 
GABRIEL'S 


ANNUNCIATION,” BY 
ANGEL 


DETAIL FROM * THE 
1451-1559) THE LILIES IN THE 


In his Brera Announciation,”’ writes Mrs. Wedgwood Kennedy, ‘ 
hree blossoms to the stalk of lilies in Gabriel's hand, both to 


of Mary... 
productions from the book The Renaissance Painter's Garden" 
the Publishers, the Oxford University Press. 


b 


poets can dispense with scansion and sense, painters 
with grace and love of subject, composers with harmony 
ind melody, the Oxford University Press is surely not 
voing to lead a Reform Movement which will liberate 
is from the chains of effete tradition by asking us 
to purchase books without telling us what the books 
are about Look for the half-title : whatever comes 
after that must be the title-page.’ I did look ; and 


a page which I had turned over as being “ one of 
those coloured illustrations which [I shall look at 
later '’ turned out to be the title-page itself What 


in extraordinarily original title-page! I thought, as 
| noticed that the centre of it, bearing the information 
| sought in gold capitals on a red-brown background, 
had the appearance of a medieval manuscript. Around 
the circle border of green leaves and 
tlowers, blue, purple, pink and yellow Around that 
again were more flowers and gold dots, 
and emblems, gold on blue, in more circles affixed to 


was a circular 


leaves and 
the four main compass-points, the head-piece being an 
eagle on a rock, with sphinxes as supporters, and the 
tail-piece a fountain guarded by a pair of mermaids, 
vith green-leafy tails instead of fish-tails, from which 
depended a flourish of periwinkles and thistles. ‘‘ Has 
illumination come to life again?" I asked myself; 
but then, in small italics, after the information about 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., had 
come to an end, | read: This title-page is derived 
from the frontispiece of a manuscript of St. Jerome's 
commentary on * De Sanctu.’ ”’ 
Che Renaissance during which St 
different Renaissance : but what 


Didymus's Spiritu 
Jerome lived was 
inother and a very 
loes it matter? De la Mare has said 
No man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roams back the rose 


° The Renaissance Painter's Garden,” By Kuth Wedgwiaxl 
waly Iustrated Geoftrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
ancl tional Gallery of Art; the Snuthsonian Institution, 

asl st i ‘ Mita 





Garofalo gave 
suggest the 
resence of the Trinity and to emphasise the absolute and perdurable virginity 


y ¢ 


AROFALO 
HAND, 


urtesy 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


and the floral border links the monkish illuminator 
with the Florentine and Venetian painters, and them 
and all of us with the Polynesians who put 
the blooms of hibiscus in their hair In the momentous 
legend God put our first parents into a Garden: they 
were expelled from it, but then all our 
little plantings and weedings have been symbolical 
of a desire to get back to that old Peace, with no quar 
rels to disturb, and all around the blossoms in 
their seasons, the green sprouting and waning 
of the grass and the leaves, and the carolling 
of the birds. 

There are not many pages of text in this 
book: the reproductions from Baldovinetti, 
Luini, Gozzoli, Veneziano, Lorenzo di Crede, 
Da Vinci, Crivelli, Ghirlandhaio, Signorelli, 
Piero di Cosimo, Titian, Mantegna, Bellini, 
Giotto, Veronese, Carpaccio, and many others 
are (with the help of a little note opposite eac h 
left to speak for themselves The 
stuck 
sometimes she has followed 
There 


with us 


ever since 


picture) 
author has not 
walls of her garden 
her flowers, plucked, out of her garden 
is, for instance, a reproduction of a portrait in 
the Washington National Gallery which at first 
sight seems to have no connection with gardens 
at all. We turn to the opposite page, after 
having been held by the eyes of a bold-looking 
woman, and read: ‘ The legend of Giulia 
Gonzaga's beauty has a fabulous quality. 
Cardinals and corsairs alike pursued her. But 
her own preference for holy meditation in the 
solitudes of Fondi makes it unlikely that the 
tradition which gives her name to this National 
Gallery portrait has any foundation in fact 
Titian’s original was probably some luxury- 
loving Venetian, quite as charming in her 
pseudo-Turkish dishabille and her festive crown 
of tlowers and jewels as she would have been 
in the full-sleeved velvet gown 
of more formal attire.’’ We 
then look at the opposite page 
again and see that the lady 
really has a circlet of flowers on 
her head, though in mono- 
chrome, they are not prominent 
or identifiable. 

However, more or less 
relevant, the illustrations are 
utterly lovely: and the 
“details ’’ from famous pic- 
tures attract one’s attention 
to things one has missed : for 
in a perfect composition (who 
ever notices the full and _ precious 
background in Hobbema’'s ‘Avenue "’ ?) 
we tend not to see the trees for the 
wood, There is a plate, showing but 
the dress and one forearm and hand, 
from Botticelli’s ‘‘ Primavera’: it 
makes one realise far more forcibly than 
ever before how the painter loved his 
tlowers. ‘‘ Botticelli,”’ says our author, 
‘ was following a suggestion of the poet 
Poliziano’s in patterning the dress of 
Flora with so many flowers—two sorts 
of roses, carnations, corn-roses and his 
favourite fringed blue cornflower. The 
plants are more conventionalised than 
those that grow in the grass beneath the 
feet of Flora, but they seem more alive 
than woven, so little do they follow the 
folds of the thin silk, and they are 
completely unlike the thoroughly con- 
ventionalised flowers of contemporary 
embroideries and brocades.”’ In all the 
sixty main plates, and numerous subor- 
dinate pictures in this book, we may 
observe a loving care in the representa- 
tion of flower and leaf and fruit. But 
the gardens of the Renaissance Italians 
were not as our gardens, and neither, 
probably, were any gardens in the 
world before our times. 

Our medieval ancestors had their 
gardens ; more than twenty years ago 
the late Sir Frank Crisp wrote a book about them, full 
of reproductions from illuminations and woodcuts. But 
they were all formal and geometrical ; the flowers fenced 
tt from the surrounding world; the neat 
trellises as important and conspicuous as the rose-trees 
in the midst Thus the Italian garden,”’ 
Mrs. Kennedy became established as another room to 
the house, a room where all was fair ; a miniature Utopia 


vigorously to the four 


DETAIL FROM 


Kennedy, 


walls or 


says 


‘ PRIMAVERA,” BY 





By RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY.* 


islanded away from the tumult of the world. Here 
one might dine frugally, sipping one’s golden wine from 
an antique vase, like Niccolé de’ Nicoli, and spice the 
meal with wit and piquant conversation ; or one might 
banquet splendidly like a Medici on veal and quail 
and field asparagus, pausing to watch Marietta Strozzi 
weaving through the country dance until a group of 
handsome pages. with careless, graceful step, brought 
in still more silver dishes heaped with costly sweet- 
meats and garlanded with flowers ; or, like Cosimo the 
elder, one might read Plato in beloved solitude, or 
with Ficino who knew his ancient writers well and 
could roll out apt, sonorous phrases in a fine-cut 
Tuscan. It was a room suited to the sun; grassy and 
open to the sky in winter and in spring, roofed with 
ilex and cooled by a fountain in mid-summer—-a 
perfect setting for the enjoyment of social pleasures, 
verse, or quiet meditation 

Horticulture, in fact, was a branch of architecture, 
and the flowers were décor. So also in our Elizabethan 
and in the days of William and Mary 


or for study, writing 


ancestors’ time, 
with their rectangular beds and their “ knots.”’ 

We have broken away. It may have been becaus« 
our island has become so overcrowded and Nature so 


tamed that we have reacted in favour of gardens 
which, although they must be controlled, aim at 
the appearance of luxuriant wildness. The tough 


and tanned country ladies who, with their leather- 
cheeked gardeners, come up annually for the Chelsea 
Flower Show, and stride and peer around, their hands 
clutching imaginary trowels, looking for something 
new for their herbaceous borders, would not feel at 
home in those gardens of the past. To them, flowers 
like children, must be kept in their place: but they 
must be allowed a certain amount of rope and easy 
conversation with their neighbours, and not be drilled 
in squads like soldiers. In other words, we have 
nothing to learn from this sumptuous book about 
practical gardening. But it must be cherished as a 





SANDRO BOTTICELLI (1444-1510): THE 


MANY FLOWERS ON FLORA’S DRESS. 


Botticelli was following a suggestion of the poet Poliziano’s,” writes Mrs. Wedgwood 
in patterning the dress of Flora with so many flowers,” in his great com- 
position ‘ Primavera.”’ 


They consist of two sorts of roses, carnations, corn-roses and his 
favourite fringed blue cornflower. 
historical record and because of the light it throws 
on the love and wonder with which the painters of 
that Age looked upon flowers as on the other works 
of God. Diirer wasn't an Italian, but he was at that 
time ; and look at his majestic drawing of a cabbage ! 


Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page s7o of this issue. 
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THOMAS MACHIN, THRICE MAYOR OF GLOUCESTER (1568-1614 
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DATING FROM 1623: THE NOBLE MEMORIAL TO MARGARET CLENT, WHICH IS NOW SEEN IN 

WHAT IS BELIEVED TO BE ITS ORIGINAL CONDITION, THE COLOUR HAVING BEEN CLEANED 
AND RESTORED TO ITS PRISTINE BRILLIAN( 
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HE two volumes of the “ History of 
United States Naval Operations in 
World War II.” previously published are 
entitled “The Battle of the Atlantic, 
September 1939—May 1943,” and “ Opera- 
tions in North African Waters, October 1942— 
June 1943." The third to appear attains the 
high standard already set by Captain (or 
Professor) Samuel Eliot Morison, but is far 
more dramatic and deeply tragical. Some of 
the terror and horror of a series of great and costly disasters 
is mitigated for the reader when he knows that they are 
to be repaired and transformed into triumph. Captain 
Morison is, however, so “able a writer, such a master of 
atmosphere as well as of the handling of the narrative of 
an intricate subject, that he reproduces the state of mind 
of those black days and recalls vividly the impression made 
by the calamities which he records. Needless to say, 
many events and circumstances now presented were un- 
known at the time, and they add to the effect of the over- 
powering drama. The title of this third volume, the story 
of Pearl Harbour, the Philippines, Wake, the Netherlands 
East Indies, and the Halsey-Doolittle 
raid on Tokyo, tells its own tale. It 
is “ The Rising Sun in the Pacific, 
1931—April 1942.""* 

Captain Morison does well to set his 
opening date so far back. It takes him 
about 100 pages to reach the assault on 
Pearl Harbour, and they are profitably 
used. They inform us how this war came 
to be fought between two States with a 
long tradition of friendship. They de- 
scribe the growth of Japanese ambitions, 
the effects of naval limitations, Japanese 
preparations, American policy, the final 
negotiations, the triumph of the extre- 
mists in Tokyo, and the Pearl Harbour 
plan in detail. The account of the 
attack is masterly. The fate of each 
major unit of the Fleet caught at anchor 
is separately described. It is shown that, 
crippling as were the blows delivered, 
they missed invaluable.targets. They 
knocked out the battle force and greatly 
reduced the air power; but they 
neglected permanent installations, which 
repaired the less badly-damaged ships 
with extraordinary speed, and they did 
not even attack the power plant or the 
huge stores of oil. One authority con- 
sidered that destruction of the “ tank 
farm "’ would have delayed the subse- 
quent American advance longer than 
did the damage to the Fleet. One 
cannot, however, quite follow Captain 
Morison’s argument that the attack was 
“a strategic imbecility.” 

His brief review of the factor of 
American unpreparedness will, on the 
other hand, command assent. Here 
criticism imust fall into two sections, 
strategic and tactical. In the former 
case the Americans had very strong 
support for the view that the Japanese 
effort was directed southward, as indeed 
a great part of it was. It was believed 
that the Japanese would require their 
main carrier force in support of this 
southward effort, and could not spare it 
for an independent mission, It is true 
that the habit of basing action on the 
probabilities of hostile action is one 
against which warnings have been 
issued, notably by Marshal Foch; yet 
probabilities must exercise an influence 
upon the mind. On the tactical side 
there was error and negligence. The 
chart of the air searches from Oahu 
conducted before and after the disaster 


DEARLY : 


A WINDOW ON THE 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE CALCULATED TREACHERY FOR WHICH EVENTUALLY 
A JAPANESE MINIATURE MOCK-UP OF PEARL HARBOUR WHICH WAS CONSTRUCTED ON AN 
UNFREQUENTED ISLAND SOME MONTHS BEFORE THE ATTACK, 
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7 By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


more and sinking many thousands of tons of merchant 
shipping ; shot down hundreds of aircraft. And not one 
ship of the Striking Force was damaged. 

In a sense, the chapters devoted to the Philippines and 
Malaya lack the full interest of those on Pearl Harbour. 
Captain Morison deals only with the naval operations, in 
which the Americans had no chance whatever in the waters 
of the Philippines, while the defence of Malaya was in 
British hands. It is, however, of some importance to note 


the writer’s view that the handful of small naval craft 
finally left to support the defence of Bataan—gunboats, 
minesweepers, tugs, submarine tenders and motor-torpedo 


WORLD: 
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displayed. To the observer it seems that there 
was too long a chain of command for the small 
forces available. The long-drawn-out and 
disastrous battle of the Java Sea is an example 
of the fate which may overtake a scratch fleet 
in conflict with one that is well-trained as a 
unit and homogeneous. The Allies were 
not outnumbered or outgunned, and their 
gunnery was the better. Lack of air power, 
inferiority in torpedo material and tactics, 
wretched communications and absence of an effective 
international signal code brought utter defeat upon them 

The book concludes with two episodes which somewhat 
relieve the general impression of gloom, though their 
direct effects were limited. On March 8, 1942, the Japanese 
landed at Lae and Salamaua, on the northern coast of 
New Guinea. Vice-Admiral Wilson Brown, whose force 
included the carriers Yorktown and Lexington, was planning 
an operation to divert attention from an American convoy 
to Australia. He seized his opportunity. He did not 
venture to close the Japanese in the Bismarck Sea, but 
attacked them from the south with aircraft which flew 
over the Owen Stanley mountains. The 
loss inflicted was much exaggerated at 
the time, but he did get a converted 
light cruiser, a 6000-ton freighte:, and 
a big minesweeper. The other affair was 








Photograph brought from Japan by Rear-Admiral Shafroth. 





THEY WERE TO PAY SO 


more important, the Halsey-Doolittle 
raid on Tokyo. It was a bold idea to 
place the sixteen B-25's on the deck of 
the carrier Hornet, which could not 
recover them, and fly them on to China 
after the bombing. The damage was 
trifling, but the Japanese were puzzled 
about where the attacking aircraft had 


come from, and they lost face. Captain 
Morison adds that, as a result, four 
Japanese fighter aire raft groups, 
urgently needed elsew here, were 


pinned down to home defence. The 
achievement of the Army airmen is 
imperishable. 

Brighter pages of the fortunes of 
the United States Navy in the Pacific 
will shortly appear. The next volume 
in this series will cover the battles of 
the Coral Sea, Midway and Guadalcanal. 
The disasters here recorded were to be 
remedied. But the process was to be a 
relatively long one. The Japanese 
were wrong in their view that the 
island barrier which they created across 
the Pacific would prove impenetrable 
to the forces of the United States for 
so long that that nation would grow 
weary of the effort to break it, and 
would eventually abandon the attempt 
and seek an accommodation. They 
were, however, correct in their estimate 
that this barrier would hold up the 
counter-attack for a considerable time, 
and that the positions in rear would 
continue to prove formidable even if 
the foremost front were breached. 
They also manifestly over-estimated 
the German successes, though here it 
must be acknowledged that their error 
was natural. They had already suffered 
a loss, the effects of which neither 
they themselves nor their foes could 
estimate at the time, and it had been 
inflicted in the course of another of 
their triumphs and by the British Royal 
Air Force, whose fortunes were then at 
their nadir in the Far East. |The brilliant 
Japanese raid in the Indian Ocean in 
flicted a heavy defeat upon the British 
Eastern Fleet. Captain Morison writes 
of the attack on Ceylon: “ Neverthe- 
less, and in spite of the heavy bill paid 
by the Royal Navy, it would have been 


is in itself sufficient to prove this con- 
tention. The evidence actually acquired, 
in particular the presence of a midget 
submarine over four hours before the 
launch of the air attack, was not 
reported. The radar interception was a 
bad joke. Warnings which should have 
been given, but were not, would have 
enabled a state of alert to be reached. 
The losses would, in any case, have been 
heavy, but they might have been 
greatly diminished. 

The Japanese produced another sur- 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOUR— 
ARIZONA AND VESTAL; 
TENNESSEE AND WEST VIRGINIA; MARYLAND AND OKLAHOMA; NEOSHO; CALIFORNIA. THE WHITE 
DISCS IN MID-CHANNEL INDICATE BOMB DROPS, AND TORPEDO TRACKS ARE ALSO VISIBLE. 
Japanese Official Photograph. 
This week, in his article on this page, Gopeee Cyril Falls reviews the third of a series of volumes by Captain 
Samuel Eliot Morison of the “ History of United States Naval Operations in World War II.” This volume, the 
first of eight that will cover the operations of the United States Navy in the war against Japan, is described by 
Captain Falls as “far more dramatic and deeply tragical” than its predecessors, and covers the events of 
J 7, 1941, the “day that will live in infamy " when, “in one split second, the United States passed from 
a precarious neutrality to full- nee belligerency.” The two photographs on this page (which are reproduced from 
Captain Morison’s book ising Sun in the Pacific, 1931—April 1942,” by courtesy of t By 
Geoffrey yn ay Oxford 1 University Press) show Pear! Harbour, as it appeared in a Japanese m 
during the early stages of the attack. At 0750 December 7, “ The hour of doom had struck for the old * Battle 
Force Pacific Fleet, for scores of Army and Navy ‘planes in Oahu, and for over 2000 of their officers and men.’ 


“ENEMY AIR RAID—NOT DRILL” 
A JAPANESE, OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE BATTLESHIPS NEVADA; 


better for Nagumo had he stayed at 
home this time. ... Only two of the five 
participating carriers were able to get 
into the Coral Sea battle a month 
later." The other three had returned 
to Japan to train tnore pilots and take 
aboard new aircraft. 

Both the Japanese offensive and the 
American counter-offensive which was to 
follow furnish the supreme example of 
combined operations. The more one 
studies them the more one becomes 


prise in that they mounted three great 

offensive actions simultaneously : those of Nagumo’s striking 
force against Pearl Harbour ; Takahashi's Third Fleet against 
the Philippines, Borneo and Celebes ; and Kondo’s Second 
Fleet against Malaya. “‘ When these had completed initial 
tasks, they would join and, reinforced by the victorious Pearl 
Harbour Striking Force, slam in for the kill on Java, prize of 
the Indies. And, in the meantime, Vice-Admiral Inouye’s 
Fourth Fleet would capture Guam and Wake.”’ This pro 
gramme was carried out. And though so much was made easy 
for him, Nagumo must be credited with having achieved 
with his carriers one of the most amazing performances in 
the history of naval warfare, starting with his approach by 
dead reckoning and without apportunity of checking 
position by the heavenly bodies when he assaulted Pearl 
Harbour. In four months he operated one-third of the way 
round the world; conducted “strikes” against Pearl 
Harbour, Rabaul, Ambon, Darwin, Java, Colombo and 
Trincomalee ; sank five battleships, an aircraft-carrier, 
two cruisers ‘and seven destroyers, besides damaging many 














“ Wstery of United States Naval Operations in World War II.’ 
“The Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1931—April 1942.” 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 


Volume III. 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Press ; 305.) 


boats—prolonged this defence for a brief period, which was 
certainly worth while, if only from the point of view of 
prestige. The loss of Wake Island calls forth some of his 
strongest criticism. The defeat of the first Japanese attempt 
to capture Wake on December 11 was a fine effort on the 
part of the United States Marine Corps and the first check 
suffered by the all-conquering enemy. Captain Morison 
considers that the attempt to relieve the garrison was marked 
by indifferent seamanship and hesitation. He believes 
that if Admiral Kimmel had not at the critical moment 
been relieved of his command of the Pacific Fleet ‘‘ Wake 
might have been relieved, and there would certainly have 
been a battle." No second chance was afforded. 

The fourth section of the book, entitled “‘ Defence of 
the Malay Barrier,"’ covers brilliantly a tragic episode 
about which less is generally known than as regards those 
of Pearl Harbour, the Philippines, and Malaya. Captain 
Morison is no admirer of A.B.D.A., which, he considers, 
never became a truly unified command. American naval 
officers lacked confidence in the tactical ability of the 
Dutch Rear-Admiral Doorman. His compatriot and 
superior, Vice-Admiral Helfrich, considered him too 
cautious, though excessive caution may go hand-in-hand 
with the lion-like courage which Doorman assuredly 


impressed by the predominating part 
played in them by sea power, including, of course, the 
power of carrier-borne aircraft. The belief so confidently 
expressed that sea power belonged to a past age was com 
pletely refuted in these campaigns. The United States 
Navy had been to some extent neglected as the result of 
this belief, but fortunately for the country and the world, 
it had survived in a state strong enough to meet initial 
disaster and carry on the war, expanding in the process to 
a strength never envisaged. The insistent lesson of these 
volumes is that of the need to banish or override prejudice 
and inter-Service rivalry in defence planning. The function 
of final arbiter is one of the utmost importance. It must be 
exercised by the Government itself, fortified by the advice 
of the best professional opinion available. Both the 
United States and the United Kingdom have set up organisa 
tions designed to leave the smallest possible loopholes for 
error, but it must not be supposed that those will function 
automatically, like a calculating machine. Human judg 
ment still has to play the most important part, however 
good the machinery. The penalties of miscalculation in the 
balance of forces are heavy. The United States was 
fortunate in that in the vears before the war the Government 
did not move as far along the path of error as had at one 
time seemed likely. 
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“SEA EGGS, FRESH SEA EGGS!”: 
BARBADOS DELICACY FROM THE SEA- URCHIN. 


= 
- ci ws ae" 
PREPARING THE SEA-URCHIN CATCH FOR THE MARKET: THE FEMALE ROES ARE SCOOPED OUT, CLEANED 
AND PACKED IN CLEAN, UNBROKEN SEA-URCHIN SHELLS FOR SALE AT FOURPENCE THE SHELL. 


THE SEA: A BARBADIAN FISHERMAN UNLOADING A CATCH OF SEA-URCHINsS, 


WHOSE GOLDEN ROES PROVIDE A LOCAL DELICACY IN AUTUMN AND WINTER, 


A BARBADOS SEA-URCHIN SPLIT OPEN: THE STOMACH IS SHAKEN OUT AND THE FIVE GOLDEN ' SEA EGGS, FRESH SEA EGGS de A BARBADOS MARKET WOMAN, WITH HER TRAY OF PREPARED 
ROES REMOVED AND PACKED BY SIXTIES OR SEVENTIES IN ANOTHER, BUT UNBROKF N, SHELI SEA-URCHIN ROES, EACH SHELL BEING COVERED WITH A CAP OF SEA-GRAPE LEAF 


Barbados, in the West Indies, has an unusual and probably unique industry Every sleaned urchin shells—between sixty and seventy roes to a shell ~and the filled shell 
September divers start collecting eggs from the bottom of the sea—a collection is covered with a conical cap of sea-grape leaf. Sea eggs, fresh sea eggs!" the 
estimated to be worth £5000 a year to this British Caribbean island. The eggs in market women will cry next day and housewives hurry to buy what is considered 


are sea-urchins, which are found in large clusters on the reef border, in a favourite local dish. Hotel guests will be offered what taste like very rich scrambled 


water 10 to 40 ft. deep The diver plunges in and, with a piece of scrap iron scrapes female eggs and the roes, fried with onion and white pepper, are not only good eating, but 
sea-urchins into a net, the catch being taken to the shore. Here members of the have a high vitamin A content. The industry, which coincides with a slack time 
family split open the shell, shake out the stomach, and remove and clean the five in more normal fishing, is encouraged and protected by the Government. which 


roes which are found inside These are then packed into specially scooped-out regulates the beds and enforces a close season from May to September | 
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LEGAL AGREEMENTS DELIBERATELY FLOUTED: THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE. 





THE FIRST FRUITS OF A STRIKE “ AIMED AT THE PORT OF LONDON AND . . . INTENDED TO BRING THE PORT TO A STANDSTILL": IDLE SHIPPING IN THE KING GEORGE V. DOCK. 














AN IDLE WHARF IN THE ROYAL ALBERT DOCK, WHERE A STEVEDORE STRIKE, WHICH DELIBERATELY FLOUTED LEGAL AGREEMENTS, HELD UP VITAL FOOD CARGOES. 


Early this year the National Dock Labour Board, on which labour is represented, | the lightermen, however, remaining at work, and a meeting of the Transport and 
proposed to remove as ineffective from the London register of dock workers, General Workers’ Union voting to return on April 14. The same evening 
47 out of a total of about 27,000. This number was eventually reduced to 32— Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour, broadcast and declared that the strike, which he said 
some of whom were over eighty years old. These were given notice on April 8. was “aimed at the Port of London and intended to bring the port to a stand- 
On April 11, without notice or warning, members of the Stevedores’ Union weni still,” was illegal and known to be illegal by the Executive of the Stevedores’ 
on strike and the Executive of the Union declared themselves officially in support. Union. On April 14, the stevedores voted to return to work, but also to give 


By April 13, 15,030 dockers in the Port of London were out, the majority of | 21 days’ legal notice of their intention to strike. 
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“SEA EGGS, FRESH SEA EGGS!”: 
BARBADOS DELICACY FROM THE SEA-URCHIN. 


- 
PREPARING THE SEA-URCHIN CATCH FOR THE MARKET; THE FEMALE 
AND PACKED IN CLEAN, UNBROKEN SEA-URCHIN SHELLS FOR SALE AT FOURPENCE THE SHELL. 


ROES ARE SCOOPED OUT, CLEANED 


gy 


iGS FROM THE SEA: A BARBADIAN FISHERMAN UNLOADING A CATCH OF SEA-URCHINS, 
WHOSE GOLDEN ROES PROVIDE A LOCAL DELICACY IN AUTUMN AND WINTER, 


SEA EGGS, FRESH SEA EGGS!" : A BARBADOS MARKET WOMAN, WITH HER TRAY OF PREPARED 


A BARBADOS SEA-URCHIN SPLIT OPEN; THE STOMACH IS SHAKEN OUT AND THE FIVE GOLDEN 
SEA-URCHIN ROES, EACH SHELL BEING COVERED WITH A CAP OF SEA-GRAPE LEAF. 


ROES REMOVED AND PACKED BY SIXTIES OR SEVENTIES IN ANOTHER, BUT UNBROKEN, SHELI 


Barbados, in the West Indies, has an unusual and probably unique industry Every leaned urchin shells—between sixty and seventy roes to a shell—and the filled shell 
divers start collecting eggs from the bottom of the sea—a collection is covered with a conical cap of sea-grape leaf. ‘Sea eggs, fresh sea eggs!"' the 
estimated to be worth £5000 a year to this British Caribbean island. The eggs in market women will cry next day and housewives hurry to buy what is yl 
question are sea-urchins, which are found in large clusters on the reef border, in a favourite local dish. ‘Hotel guests will be offered what taste like very rich scrambled 
water 10 to 40 ft. deep The diver plunges in and, with a piece of scrap iron scrapes female eggs and the roes, fried with onion and white pepper, are not only good eatin but 
sea-urchins into a net, the catch being taken to the shore. Here members of the have a high vitamin A content. The industry, which coincides with a sie “g me 
family split open the shell, shake out the stomach, and remove and clean the five in more normal fishing, is encouraged and protected by the Governm nt, wh ch 
golden roes which are found inside. These are then packed into specially scooped-out regulates the beds and enforces a close season from May to Sentenines " ” 


September 
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LEGAL AGREEMENTS DELIBERATELY FLOUTED: THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE. 





THE FIRST FRUITS OF A STRIKE “AIMED AT THE PORT OF LONDON AND . . . INTENDED TO BRING THE PORT TO A STANDSTILL’: IDLE SHIPPING IN THE KING GEORGE V. DOCK. 











AN IDLE WHARF IN THE ROYAL ALBERT DOCK, WHERE A STEVEDORE STRIKE, WHICH DELIBERATELY FLOUTED LEGAL AGREEMENTS, HELD UP VITAL FOOD CARGOES. 


Early this year the National Dock Labour Board, on which labour is represented, | the lightermen, however, remaining at work, and a meeting of the Transport and 
proposed to remove as ineffective from the London register of dock workers, | General Workers’ Union voting to return on April 14. The same evening 
47 out of a total of about 27,000. This number was eventually reduced to 32— Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour, broadcast and declared that the strike, which he said 
some of whom were over eighty years old. These were given notice on April 8. was “aimed at the Port of London and intended to bring the port to a stand- 
On April 11, without notice or warning, members of the Stevedores’ Union went still," was illegal and known to be illegal by the Executive of the Stevedores’ 
on strike and the Executive of the Union declared themselves officially in support. Union. On April 14, the stevedores voted to return to work, but also to give 


By April 13, 15,030 dockers in the Port of London were out, the majority of | 21 days’ legal notice of their intention to strike. 








SIR MAURICE CASSIDY 
Physician to the King since 1937, 
seriously injured in a motor a 
near Camberley on April 7, when he 
suffered severe head injuries and a frac 
tured femur. Lady Cassidy, who was 
also in the car, suffered head injuries 
Sir Maurice was appointed physician t 

his Majesty’s Household in 1930. 


was 


ident 








THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF KING LEOPOLD OF 
JOSEPHINE 


BELGIUM: PRINCESS 


spent a week-end with 


Brussels 





THE 


MR. A. A. PEREIRA. 
Appointed a Metropolitan Magistrate on 
April 8, in succession to Mr. R. A. Powell, 
who has resigned. Mr. Pereira, who is 
sixty, has been stipendiary magistrate 
for East and West Ham since 1946. He 
was educated at Wimbledon College, and 
University College, Oxford, and was 

called to the Bar in 1920. 





ea 





CHARLOTTE, RETHY : 


the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, and 











\ 





, her father and her two younger brothers. There were enthusiastic scenes outside the Royal palace, 


ILLUSTRATED 


LORD ROSEBERY. 
Chairman of the Committee appointed 
by the Government to inquire into the 
export and slaughter of horses. Lord 
Rosebery, who is sixty-seven, is presi- 
dent of the Thoroughbred Breeders’ 
Association, and was senior Steward of 
the Jockey Club in 1947. He was 

Secretary for Scotland in 1945. 


> 
CHARLOTTE, PRINCESS OF 


then crossed the 


LONDON 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE 











WITH HER LITTLE HALF-BROTHER ALEXANDRE, PRINCE DE 
JOSEPHINE 
Princess na me Charlotte, daughter of King Leopold and the late Queen Astrid of Belgium, recently 
her godmother, 

Belgian frontier for a private visit to her grandmother, Queen Elizabeth, at the Royal castle at Laeken, 
It was her first visit to Belgium since June, 1944, when she was deported to Germany with 


BELGIUM. 


and the Princess received a great reception wherever she went. 
in October, 1927, and is the eldest of King Leopold's children by his first marriage, to the late Queen 
Astrid, who was killed in a motor accident in August, 1935. Our photograph (above, right) shows 
Princess Josephine Charlotte with Queen Elizabeth, her paternal grandmother, outside the Palais des 
Beaux Arts, in Brussels, where they attended a concert on April 11. 


NEWS 


. 


IN THE 





ADMIRAL SIR ALGERNON U. WILLIS. 
Promoted to Admiral of the Fleet. Sir 
Algernon Wiiiis was appointed C.-inC 
Portsmouth in July 1948 ; during the war 
he served with distinction in many theatres | 
f operations. Born in 1889, heentered the { 
Navy in 1904, and has served in more than |} 
twenty of H.M. ships, ranging from 
destroyers to battleships. 


Died on April 


ticular for the 


Civilisation, 


\ and St 


APRII 





collaboration with his wife. 





23, 1949 


PUBLIC EYE. 


\ 





Distinguished as a Liberal journalist, 
but best known as a historian, in par- 
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JOSEPHINE WITH HER GRANDMOTHER, 


IN BRUSSELS FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1944: PRINCESS 


Princess Josephine Charlotte was born 








wry 
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onuren nerinnny ’ 
DR. J. L. HAMMOND. 
7, aged seventy-six. |} 
\ 
' 
trilogy® “The New } 
1760-1832," written in } 
He was } v 
educated at Bradford Grammar School } 
John’s College, Oxford. \ 
" 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
> 
yy 
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ONE OF THE FIRST TWO 





WOMEN 


SILKS 


” iy 


OF THE 


MISS ROSE HEILBRON, ONE OF THE ENGLISH BAR'S } ‘y . essere soa i 
FIRST TWO WOMEN K.C.s, WHO RECENTLY TOOK SILK REJECTED BY THE VOTERS OF CENTRAL WANDSWORTH BUT /¢ ENGLISH BAR: MRS. HELENA NORMANTON, WHO WAS } 
AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-FOUR. ELECTED BY THE SOCIALISTS AS CHAIRMAN OF THE L.C.C.: APPOINTED A K.C. ON APRIL 12. 

Miss Heilbron, who in private life is the wife of a Liverpool MR. J. W. BOWEN. Mrs. Normanton, who is the Senior Practising Woman Barrister 
surgeon and the mother of a three-and-a-half-year-old daughter, Mr. J. W. Bowen, a former Labour M.P. for Crewe, and for many years of the English Bar and the first woman barrister elected upon the 


has an extensive practice at Liverpool and on the Northern } 
She was called to the Bar in 1939 and was the first [ 
counsel to appear in the House of Lords without a leader | 


Circuit 
woman 


and has defended at ten murder trials. » | 





Hall on April 13 


for the next three years. 


taken silk last December. 





General Secretary of the Union of Post Office Workers, was elected by } General Council of the Bar, was called to the Bar in 1922 and 


71 votes to 64 as Socialist chairman of the L.C.C. at a meeting at County 
The Socialists thus gained voting control of the Council 


\ had her first High Court brief in the same. year 
however, the first K.C., Miss Kidd, of the Scottish Bar, having 
Mrs. Normanton is a widow 


= 


She is not, 
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BELGIUM WELCOMES HER PRINCESS. THE AGA KHAN ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC SAFARI. 


H.H. the Aga Khan, P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., has always been fond of travel and and has 
recently been with H.H. the Begum on an expedition to photograph big game in East Afr 
Modern science renders it possible for a man of his age—he is seventy-two—to go on safari 
his camp was fitted up with a remarkable degree of comfort. An electric plant for lighting and 
refrigeration was flown from Nairobi, and landed in a specially constructed clearing, and the ca 
consisted of a series of apartments—dining-room, sitting-rooms, bedrooms, each with a bathroon 
containing a porcelain bath with running water, and kitchens. A retinue of servants went with 
the party, and supplies came daily by air from Nairobi. The Aga Khan, who is the head of the 
Ismaili Mahomedans, is a man of great wealth. He is entitled to a salute of eleven guns, in 
recognition of loyal services during the European War. 


{ hs pS 


\ 


i 


THE PEOPLE OF NAMUR WELCOME THEIR PRINCESS: PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH 


SURGED ROUND PRINCESS JOSEPHINE CHARLOTTE’S CAR (FOREGROUND). 


EQUIPPED WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT AND A PORCELAIN BATH WITH TAPS RUNNING HOT 
AND COLD WATER: A BATHROOM TENT IN THE AGA KHAN’S CAMP, 


AN ALMOST OVERWHELMING GREETING: PRINCESS JOSEPHINE CHARLOTTE 


IN BANDE, 
THE TOWN IN WHICH BELGIAN CIVILIANS WERE SHOT BY THE GERMANS. 


SLATED IN FRONT OF THE TRUCK, 


THE EXPEDITICN 2N ROUTE: H.H. THE AGA KHAN IS 
A TELESCOPIC MOVIE CAMERA. 


WHILE, BEHIND HIM, H.H. THE BEGUM IS §$ N OPERATING 





ONLY A SMALL PART OF THE VAST CROWD WHICH GATHERED IN BRUSSELS TO GREET 
THE PRINCESS: A TYPICAL SCENE OUTSIDE THE PALAIS DES BEAUX ARTS. 


Princess Josephine Charlotte, daughter of King Leopold of Belgium, was greeted with scenes of great 
enthusiasm when she recently returned to Belgium for the first time since 1944. Everywhere huge 
rowds gathered and there were demonstrations of welcome. In Flanders a canvas was strung across 
the road bearing a picture of King Leopold and the words “ Flanders is faithful—to-day we welcome 
the daughter—to-morrow the tather—our King.” Village bells pealed out as the Princess drove from 
Brussels to La Panne to visit a home for children of war victims, and her car entered La Panne 
over a road inches deep in flower petals. It was her first visit to Belgium since the Royal family 

was deported by the Germans five years ago. Photographs of the Princess, and an account of her ILLUSTRATING THE EXCELLENCE OF THE TABLE KEPT BY THE AGA KHAN FOR HIS GUESTS 

visit to Belgium, appear on page SSO of this issue. ON SAFARI : SOME OF THE “ EMPTIES."" SUPPLIES WERE BROUGHT DAILY BY AIR 
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IN THE WORLD OF TO-DAY: 
SOME HOME NEWS IN PICTURES. 


THE ARRIVAL OF A V.I.P. FROM INDIA: A FOUR-MONTH-OLD BABY ELEPHANT—"“ SABITRI "’— 
BEING MET AT LONDON AIRPORT BY A KEEPER FROM THE LONDON 200. ON THE JOURNEY 


SHE WAS FED ON 
HAND O° THINE”’: WORKERS ON THE LOCH SLOY HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWDERED MILK 
SCHEME LINK UP IN THE MAIN TUNNEL THROUGH BEN VORLICK. AND CEREALS. 
An important milestone in the progress of the Loch Sloy Hydro-Electric Scheme was reached on 


April 12 when a link-up was made to complete the main tunnel through Ben Vorlick. The workers, 
who had been tunnelling from each side of the mountain, celebrated with beer. 


MAKING LIFE EASIER FOR THE HOUSEWIFE: THE PROVISION COUNTER IN THE SELF-SERVICE FOOD SHOP 
WHICH IS BEING DEMONSTRATED AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE IN LONDON. 
The American system of “ shopping without tears,"” which was illustrated in The /llustrated London News of A t 14, 1948, 


may soon be widely adopted in this country. For a fortnight, starting on April 14, the Self-Service Food op is being 
demonstrated at the Imperial Institute, Exhibition Road, Kensington. 


TESTING AN INSTRUMENT WHICH MAY END ARGUMENTS ON THE BOWLING-GREEN: MR. ARTHUR MILES, THE 
INVENTOR (LEFT), INDICATES THE APPLIANCE IN POSITION OVER THE JACK WHILE A MEASUREMENT IS MADE. 
Mr. Arthur Miles, of Carshalton, claims to have invented an instrument which will end all arguments on the bowling-green as 


to which wood is nearest the jack. The instrument is made in steel and is placed over the jack while a string is run out 
to record the distance to the nearest wood. The instrument could be manufactured in plastic material. 





A SYSTEM WHICH WILL ABOLISH QUEUES AND SPEED UP SHOPPING : 
THE SELF-SERVICE STORE, SHOWING THE CHECK-OUT SYSTEM. 


THE INSTRUMENT INVENTED BY MR. MILES: THE FOUR PRONGS 
SURROUND THE JACK WHILE AN ACCURATE MEASUREMENT IS OBTAINED. 
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A MEDIA VAL SPORT BECOMES A MODERN 
SAFEGUARD: FALCONRY AT AN RAF. AIRFIELD. 


ph” Sey 
“ 2 


CHECKING A FALCON’S WEIGHT BEFORE THE DAILY FLIGHT: FLIGHT-SERGEANT VILES WITH 
ONE OF HIS CHARGES, WHICH ARE USED TO KEEP BIRDS AWAY FROM THE AIRFIELD, 


Be Sg oT 
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RELEASING A FALCON FROM THE WOODEN BLOCK ON WHICH IT SITS TO WEATHER IN 
THE OPEN AIR: FLIGHT-SERGEANT S. VILES WITH ONE OF HIS CHARGES AT COLTISHALL. 


BT. 


’ 


: = 





= > —-~ * 
Viner 


REPAIRING A BROKEN FEATHER—-A PROCESS KNOWN AS “IM_PING : THE BROKEN 
FEATHER IS JOINED WITH A DOUBLE-ENDED NEEDLE INSERTED INTO THE PITH. 


2, 


HE use of falcons on airfields to scare off the flocks of birds which may not only 
damage an aircraft in flight but even endanger it, was illustrated in our isspe 

of December 11 last year. Here we show Flight-Sergeant S. Viles, who is in charge 
of the Air Ministry Falcon Unit at Coltishall, with some of his falcons. There is 
another unit at Driffield, and each consists of a Flight-Sergeant and two men, with 
some four or five falcons “on the strength.” The birds are put out to weather in 
the open air in the daytime and are always ready for operational use. Should a 
wing feather be broken, it can be repaired by “ imping ""—the insertion into the pith 


of a triangular needle, pointed at both ends, which, having been dipped in brine, rusts with “sSUNA”™ UNHOODED AND PERCHED ON HIS SHOULDER: FLIGHT-SERGEANT VILES 
and holds the two parts of the feather firmly together. ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR FLOCKS OF BIRDS ON THE AIRFIELD AT COLTISHALL. 
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THE CHIEF PROBLEMS FACING THE AUSTRALIAN BEEF INDUSTRY ARE TRANSPORT AND 
DROUGHT; AND THE DROVER, HERE DRIVING A MOB OF CATTLE ON THE LONG OVERLAND 


TREK TO THE RAILMEAD, HAS A HARD TASK, 


en 


eee A 


A MOB OF CATTLE, A MIXTURE OF HEREFORDS AND SHORTHORNS, ROUNDED UP ON THE 
BARKLY TABLELAND. THESE CATTLE GROW FATTER THAN THIS WHEN THE RAINS BEGIN, 


CATTLE RESTING ON THEIR 600-MILE TRIP FROM NEWCASTLE WATERS SOUTHWARDS 
TO THE RAILHEAD AT ALICE SPRINGS. THEY AVERAGE FIGHT MILES A DAY, 


Britain's need for meat—and preferably from ‘soft currency countries—has 
undoubtedly been emphasised of late and possible new sources have been sought. But a 
major supply of beef cannot be established in a hurry; quite apart from the breeding- 
up of the herds, there is the question of transport, packing and distribution to con 
sider. Recently the discovery of antrycide and its uses against tsetse fly infections 
has reopened the possibility of large-scale beef-raising in Africa. Here our photo 
graphs reflect on possible developments in Australia. Australian experts state that 
steps now being taken to organise Australian beef attle production on a modern, 
profitable basis encourage the belief that Australia could be one of the greatest beef 
exporting countries in the world. At the end of the eighteenth century the first 
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A POSSIBLE NEW EMPIRE MEAT SUPPLY: 
BEEF ON THE HOOF IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE ABORIGINES WORK IN LARGE NUMBERS IN THE WIDE, NORTHERN AUSTRALIAN 
CATTLE-BREEDING GROUNDS; AND WE HERE SHOW A TYPICAL ABORIGINAL DROVER 
AND HIS HORSE. 


he oe 


~~ 


=~ 


DROVING HEREFORDS ACROSS A RIVER IN NEW SOUTH WALES. THIS IS FAR FROM THE 
MAIN CATTLE COUNTRY, WHICH LIES IN QUEENSLAND AND THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


cattle were imported into New South Wales by Governor Phillip. The first few head 
strayed from the Parramatta district and were found, years later, prospering at: Cow 
Pastures, in the rich Camden district. Since then, the bovine population of Australia 
has increased to 14,000,000 head. To-day the real beef-cattle country of Australia is 
the top third of the Commonwealth. Three-fifths of Australia's beef cattle are bred 
north of a line from Brisbane, Queensland, westwards across the continent. Queens- 
land is practically Australia’s only beef-exporting State, although the home market of 
other States is largely supplied by local graziers. When cattlemen speak of the 
* breeding-grounds " they refer generally to the districts extending 250 miles south of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, the Northern Territory and the North of Western Australia. 
These expansive semi-tropical areas depend on monsoonal rains and summer grasses 
They are far removed from negotiable harbours and the land is mostly arid or semi- 
arid. Much of it is excellent cattle country, but the lack of transport, or its cost, are 
the real bugbears to the pioneers. Most of the cattle have to be overlanded by 

(Continued opposite. 
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THE EXPORT OF BEEF: AUSTRALIA’S 
POTENTIALITIES AND PROBLEMS. 













; Rig te: 


THE SUBJECT OF A CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION PROJECT: THE BURDEKIN RIVER, IN 
QUEENSLAND, WITH A THIN WINTER STREAM FLOWING AT THE BOTTOM OF THE BED. 
















WATER IS THE CRYING NEED IN THE AUSTRALIAN CATTLE COUNTRY: REPAIRS ON A 
BORE TO THE SUB-ARTESIAN BASIN. NEW BORES COST FROM {1500 TO £3000 














IN THE BLACK-SOIL DOWNS AT THE EDGE OF THE BARKLY TABLELAND: THE HEAD STOCK- 
MAN IS IN THE CENTRE, WITH ABORIGINAL STOCKMEN RINGING THE MOB OF 300 CATTLE. 


- 























BULLOCKS BEING DRIVEN TO THE HOMESTEAD IN TYPICAL RED-SOIL SCRUB COUNTRY 
HERE THE GRASS IS POOR, BUT THERE IS A SUPPLY OF “ TOP-FEED.” 





A BLESSING WHICH THE WAR BROUGHT TO THE NORTHERN TERRITORY: THE BITUMEN 


a 

: ROAD WHICH NOW LINKS THE RAILHEAD AT ALICE SPRINGS WITH DARWIN. 

} Continued). 

: droving about 600 miles fram the breeding-grounds to a railhead, and then hundreds 
: of miles to the eastern or southern fattening grounds. Even so, it is not possible to 
i build up an annual routine, for in the case of a really bad year for rain, the 
: breeders prefer to hold stock, owing to the immensely increased difficulties of feeding 
: and watering the stock during the long overland trek The long-term remedies, some 


. of which are being gradually brought into being, are extremely costly. They consist 
of such things as water conservation and irrigation projects, development of water 
bores, establishment of ports and factories near the breeding-grounds, and the A LINK WHICH PROGRESS HAS BROUGHT TO AUSTRALIA'S BACK-COUNTRY STATIONS 
extension of road and rail transport on a gigantic scale. AN AIRCRAFT TYPICAL OF THOSE WHICH EASE THE LIFE OF REMOTE DISTRICTS. 
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MEETING FOR THE FIRST TIME UNDER THE CHAIRMAN WHOM THE SOCIALISTS BROUGHT IN TO ENS 


The result of the L.C.C. elections, as reported in our last issue, left the remainder, 65,185). 
Socialists with 64 seats, the Conservatives with 64, and the Liberals with |! 
(Sir Percy Harris); the majority of the total actual votes cast being consider- Bowen (here seen sitting immediately under the clock), who, in the elections, 
ably for the Conservatives (Conservatives, 1,526,000; Labour, 1,404,805; had been rejected by the voters of Central Wandsworth 


When the new Council met on April 13 in full strength the 
Socialists used their aldermanic strength to bring in a Socialist chairman, Mr. J. W. 


He received 71 votes 





O ENSURE THE CONTINUANCE OF LABOUR RULE IN LONDON: THE NEW LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
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against the 64 for the Conservative candidate, Dame Barrie Lambert. Then with 
this additional vote and casting vote they claimed six of the outstanding alder- 
manic vacancies, conceding the other five to the Conservatives. The manceuvre 
was perhaps best described in Sir Percy Harris's comment: “ The whole thing 





! 





has been badly managed,"" In our photograph the Conservatives are sitting on 


the right, with their leader, Mr. Brooke, second from the far end of the front 


bench; and the Socialists on 
the same relative position. 


the 


left, 


with 


their leader, 


Mr. 


Hayward, 


in 
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NAVAL ITEMS; A ROYAL SCIENTIFIC COLLECTION; AND OTHER NEWS. 
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NOT, AFTER ALL, TO BE SOLD TO A FOREIGN POWER, AND NOW DESTINED FOR THE THE ROYAL NAVY'S ATOMIC “ GUINEA-PIG ": THE FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD CRUISER 
SCRAPYARD THE 6985-TON CRUISER H.M.S. AJAX, ONE OF THE PARTICIPANTS IN THE 4RETHUSA LYING AT FALMOUTH, SHE LATER LEFT FOR PORTSMOUTH IN PREPARATION 
RIVER PLATE VICTORY, WHOSE PROPOSED SALE TO CHILE AROUSED PUBLIC PROTESTS. FOR THIS YEAR'S GAMMA-RAY PENETRATION TESTS OFF THE SOUTH COAST, 





A ROYAL SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT: A COMPOUND IN THE PNEUMATICS SECTION OF GEORGE III.’S COLLECTION : ONCE THE DELIGHT OF GEORGE III. AND HIS CHIL- 
MICROSCOPE MADE ABOUT 1755 FOR GEORGE III, A SMALL EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VACUUM PUMP SET UP FOR DREN: ELECTRICAL CHIMES, WHOSE OPERATION IS 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE SCIENCE MUSEUM. AN AIR-PRESSURE EXPERIMENT. CONTROLLED BY THE DISCHARGE OF ELECTRICITY. 


numerous children. It was apparently formed as a collection by one of his tutors, Dr. Demainbray, 
and most of the instruments were bought before 1768, though additions were made in the reigns 
of George IV. and William IV. Besides the exhibits we illustrate, mention may be made of a 


A special exhibition of George III.’s collection of scientific instruments was opened at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, on April 13. This collection has not been on view since 1928. It was 
formed partly for his own instruction as a youth, when he showed a keen interest in mechanics, 


| 
optics, astronomy and scientific experiments of many kinds; and partly for the instruction of his | Orrery made in 1733 and a “ Philosophical Table "’—the equivalent of a modern laboratory bench. 











TO HELP THE AUTHORITIES IN THEIR DECISION WHETHER TO BRIDGE THE THAMES NOW OPENED AS A SCHEDULED AIR SERVICE, WITH THREE FLIGHTS DAILY DURING THE 
WITH A BAILEY BRIDGE FOR THE 1951 FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN: A SCALE MODEL. SUMMER : THE INAUGURAL FLIGHT OF THE LYMPNE-LE TOUQUET AIR CAR-FERRY. 

A one-tent ay Bailey Br model has been constructed by members of the 114 (ist London) The air car-ferry service which ran last summer successfully on a charter basis, was reopened on 
Army Engineer Regiment, R. (T.A.), to aid in the decision to use one for bridging the Thames mated Hh —-% - 4 -~y Bristol Freighters are used which can carry two cars and 


in the 1 1 “Exhibition, both to give access to the site and to exhibit the war-winning invention. ten passengers, the flight from Lympne to Le Touquet taking less than 20 minutes. 
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EIRE BECOMES A REPUBLIC ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
POINT OF THE REBELLION OF THIRTY-THREE YEARS AGO, 


Under the Republic of Ireland Act, 
April 17, and Dublin celebrated counties from 
The occasion Rebellion of 
General Post Office, in O'Connell Street, focal point of the rising, was 
parade on Easter Monday, at which President 
rated with flags and laurels, and a huge 


Eire became a Republic at midnight on Easter 
twenty-six 


coincided with the anniversary of the 


Sunday the severance of 
the Commonwealth 
1916, and the 
the saluting-base for the 
the salute It 


military 


Kelly took was de map 
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EASTER RISING OF 1916: 
AND SALUTING-BASE FOR THE MILITARY PARADE 


showing Ireland as one unit hung between the pillars 


wish for union, a desire not shared by the majority of Northern 


symbolising the Southern 


Irish 





THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, FOCAL 
IN DUBLIN. 


Irish 
As the 


President arrived, the green, white and orange flag was hoisted to the blare of trumpets 


A 21-gun salute from O'Connell Bridge, a feu de joie, 
National Anthem took place as the 
himself, as he does not approve 


and the 
born Mr. de 


ne part ‘ 


new State was 


of a republic for lrela 


singing 


Valera 


i 


of the 


Irish 
absented 
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ee 1947 and 1948, Major H. W. Hall, M.C., 
who had placed his ship, the motor-yacht 
Manthine, at the disposal of the British Museum 
(Natural History), was accompanied by members of 
the Museum staff on a biological survey of the eastern 
part of the English Channel, a surprisingly little-known 
stretch of British waters from certain scientific aspects. 
At the same time, hydrological observations were 
made for later publication in the Annual Reports of 





A SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO THE GULF OF AKABA: THE MOTOR-YACHT MANIHINE AT ANCHOR 
OFF THE PORT OF AKABA, WHERE THERE IS NOW A BRITISH GARRISON. 


On March 20 the M.Y. Manihine returned to this country bringing a large collection of specimens from the Gulf 

of Akaba for the British Museum (Natural History). The expedition was financed by 

owner of the Manihine, and the equipment and scientific staff were provided by the Museum. The vessel left 

Lymington, Hampshire, on November 28, and in the course of her voyage steamed 8700 miles. The Manihine is 

a converted Fleetwood trawler of 220 tons, 120 ft. long, and now powered by twin Diesel engines. During the 

war she served as an examination vessel at Milford Haven and then was the Admiral’s inspection vessel in 
Iceland. She has a speed of 10 knots and a 4500-miles range. 


the International Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea, and routine plankton hauls carried out for 
the Plymouth Marine Laboratory and the Fisheries 
Laboratory, Lowestoft. 

Having gained this background of useful experience, 
a longer and more ambitious cruise to the Gulf of 
Akaba was planned. This Gulf had been but little 
explored. The first intensive survey was that made 
by the Austrian research ship Pola in April, 1896, 
this being mainly hydrographical. From that time 
onwards a number of scientists had made collections 
from the Gulf, but a simultaneous hydrological and 
biological survey had hardly been realised. 

The preparation of the ship for this lengthy journey 
fell to Major Hall and his capable captain, Thomas 
Hargreaves. Meantime, a committee formed of 
Museum scientists and a member of Discovery Investi- 
gations, drew up a programme of hydrological and 
biological work to cover two months’ research in the 
Gulf. First of all, special apparatus was required 
for investigating the hydrology ; a bathythermo- 
graph for automatically recording the temperature 
against the depth on a smoked-glass slide; a reversing 
water-bottle to collect simultaneously deep-sea water 
samples and record the temperature; a Lumby 
Surface Sampler to carry out similar work in the 
upper waters and, finally, a Lucas Sounding Machine 
equipped with snapper lead for securing bottom 
deposits. The number of separate items for the 
biological work was far too numerous to list here, 
but the main gear carried was two otter trawls, 
several dredges and plankton nets, and a great 
number of bottles and collecting-tanks. The biologist 
preparing for field work is always beset with this 
recurrent question : what small thing of the utmost 
importance have I overlooked ? 

The planners of an expedition must always try 
to visualise the area to be explored, so as to anticipate 
possible difficulties. Certainly the Admiralty chart 
showed the Gulf would by no means prove an easy 
area for marine research. The sides of the Gulf are 
in many places sheer and precipitous, a shallowing 
from hundreds of fathoms to tens often occurring 
in the space of a few hundred yards. Consequently, 
anchorages are few, and those that are suitable are 
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By N. B. MARSHALL, M.A. 


Geologically the Gulf is a deep gash in the earth's 
surface, with a maximum depth of about 1000 fathoms, 
forming part of the ramifying rift system which 
extends from Southern Syria southwards to Tangan- 
yika Territory. Included in this formation are the 
Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, possibly submerged 
branches in the Indian Ocean, and the great rift 
valleys of Eastern 
Africa. Walling the 
Gulf on either side 
are impressive 
mountain ranges 
mostly formed of 
reddish-brown 
sandstones which 
were laid down over 
a platform of gneiss 
and granites 
between’ early 
Palaeozoic and 
Cretaceous times. 
At certain places 
along the foot of 
these mountains 
runs a narrow strip 
of barren and deso- 
late coastal lowland 
with occasional 
date-palm groves 
carefully tended 
and irrigated by a 
few desperately 
poor Arabs. One 
particularly in- 
teresting botanical 
feature of the Gulf is the presence of mangrove swamps 
along the southern shores of Sinai, this surely being 
one of the most northerly limits of these plants 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The Manihine arrived at Akaba on December 27, 1948. 
On the following day we began the biological 
survey, but very soon found that trawling and dredging 
for specimens was quite out of the question owing 
to the jagged, rocky bottom and abundant coral. 
Fortunately, Major Hall had made preliminary 
arrangements for the services of the head fisherman 
of Akaba, Radwan Hassan. His practical knowledge 
and skill soon enabled us, at least partly, to counter 
this setback. We tried all possible methods for 
catching fish ; hand-lines, spinning with bait or spoon 
for barracuda, kingfish, garfish and Caranx ; cast-net, 
dip-net, fish-trap and diving for coral. This last 
method also yielded a great variety of invertebrates, 
besides giving a striking demonstration of what 


Major H. W. Hall, M.C., 





EXPLORING THE GULF OF AKABA. 





TO THE FISH 


coral. Finally, the 
littoral areas and 
coral reefs; which 
became for us a 
collector's para- 
dise at low tide, 
were a seemingly 
unending source 
of many forms of 
marine life. Here 














we found tiny 


gobies, elusive CHRISTMAS DAY AT SUEZ: MAJOR H. W. 


blennies many HALL (SEATED), OWNER OF THE M.Y. 
2 Manihine, AND MR. N. B. MARSHALL, ONE 

kinds of brilli- OF THE SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS OF 
antly - coloured THE DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY, BRITISH 
: ‘ MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY), WITH THE 

damsel fishes, YACHT’S DECORATED CHRISTMAS - TREE. 


trigger fishes and 
snake eels, besides strikingly marbled moray-eels ; 
the last-named, snapping, sharp-toothed brutes, more 
feared by pearl divers than the formidable shark, who is 
often a cautious creature, but may become enraged at 
the scent of blood or if disturbed in a breeding area. 
The hydrological work was carried out, with the 
instruments mentioned earlier, at thirty fixed stations, 





BEARING PALE YELLOW FLOWERS RATHER LIKE THOSE OF AN 


ANTIRRHINUM: A STRANGE PLANT FOUND IN THE SAND 
ON THE SHORE NEAR MUALLA. 
This plant has a thick, fleshy stem covered with scales from which the 
flowers It is pollinated by hawk-moths. A number of these 
plants were brought aboard the Manihine and were visited by these 
moths, although the vessel was at least half a mile from the shore 
and the scent of the plants was imperceptible. 
while deep hauls for plankton were made. It is 
early yet to interpret the results, but the records 
obtained with the bathythermograph give a strong 
indication that during these winter months there is 
little variation in temperature from surface to 
bottom. In this respect it agrees with the Red Sea, 
but differs strikingly from most of the world’s seas. 
A comparison will make this clearer : in the deepest 
layers of the Gulf, that is, at about 1000 fathoms, 
the sea temperature stands at about 20 deg. C.; at 
a corresponding depth in the Indian Ocean it is 
likely to be not far from 5 deg. C. Perhaps this 
difference may explain why no deep-sea fishes have 
been taken in the Red Sea and the Gulf of Akaba, 
for these organisms are normally found in the 
colder deep layers of the oceans. It is a striking 
fact that deep-sea fishes can only be kept alive for 
observation by placing them in ice-cold sea-water. 
However this may be, it provides an example of 
the value of the Gulf of Akaba and the Red Sea 
for marine research. If the hydrological-biological 
relationships within these two areas are carefully 
investigated and then compared and contrasted with 
conditions in the open ocean, a new perspective 
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SHOWING THE SWIM-BLADDERS DISTENDED, DUE 
HAVING BEEN HAULED UP RAPIDLY FROM A 
FATHOMS: TWO SPECIMENS OF THE TRIGGER-FISH 


should be given to many marine problems. 


nearly all exposed to southerly winds which, although 
The scientific achievements of this expedition 


not predominant, spring up suddenly and soon reach 


DEPTH OF SIX 
FROM THE 





considerable force. Northerly winds prevail for the 
greater part of the year, more often than not raising 

a lively swell. Finally, the presence of fringing coral 
formations along the Sinai and Saudi-Arabian shores, 
and particularly along the southern shores of the 
former looked an added difficulty for navigating a 
trawler-size ship into the few suitable anchorages 
and for working inshore stations. When the Gulf 
of Akaba was reached, all these facts soon acquired 
a lively significance. 


GULF OF AKABA. 
Photographs supplied by Major H. W. Hall, M.C 


naturalists call an ecological niche. Many organisms 
live within the branches of the coral, while others 
never move far from its shelter. When one of the 
latter is disturbed, its immediate reaction is to dart 
back to cover; consequently, when a piece of coral is 
brought up, a great many creatures, including small, 
brilliantly-coloured fishes, remain trapped within the 


will only be fully known when the several thousand 

specimens and the hydrological findings have been 

examined and reported on by specialists. We may 
safely predict that this will lead to an expansion of our 
knowledge of this part of the world. On the other 
hand, the results will certainly show there are further 
interesting problems, brought to light by this expedition, 
waiting for solution. This is a fascinating feature of 
all research, but it is particularly applicable to the 
young and growing science of oceanography. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE M.-Y. “MANIHINE”: 
AN EXPEDITION TO THE GULF OF AKABA. 


a J 
: rn 
Tea. 


OCCUPYING A STRETCH OF COASTLINE SOME I2 TO T5 MILES IN EXTENT AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE GULF 
OF AKABA : A MANGROVE SWAMP, PROBABLY THE MOST NORTHERLY, SHOWING IN THE FOREGROUND THE 
COUNTLESS UPRIGHT ROOTS, OR PNEUMATOPHORES, GROWING UPWARDS INTO THE AIR, 


A “ CHAMELEON OF THE SEA”: ONE OF THE SEA PERCH, OR GROUPERS, CAUGHT BY 
MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION IN THE GULF, WHOSE MARKINGS SHOULD BE 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF OTHER SPECIMENS ON THIS PAGE. 

N an article on the facing page, Mr. N. B. Marshall, a senior scientific officer 
of the British Museum (Natural History), describes an expedition made 
recently to the Gulf of Akaba aboard the motor-yacht Manihine. This is an 
area which, apart from its prominence in the news during the last few weeks, 
is of great interest, as it has been but little explored by scientists. The 
expedition carried out a simultaneous hydrological and biological survey of the 
Gulf, the results of which are still being examined by the staff of the 
[Continued below, right. 


ON THE ISLAND OF SENAFER : A FISH-EAGLE’S NEST ON THE GROUND AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, A TYPICAL 
STRETCH OF CORAL REEF. 
Continued .) 
Natural History Museum. The photographs on this page were taken by Major H. W. Hall, owner of the 
Manihine, who has arranged to place the vessel at the disposal of Cambridge University Department 
of Geodosy and Geophysics for an expedition in the English Channel this summer, with the co-operation 
A DAY'S CATCH: (FROM FRONT TO BACK) TWO SEA PERCH, OR GROUPERS, of the Museum. Among the fishes caught in the Gulf were a number of sea perch, or groupers, 
A BARRACUDA, AND THREE SPECIMENS OF CARANX FORSTERI. which are remarkable for their ability to change their colours and markings with 
—— . a — , . extraordinary rapidity ; the barracuda, often called the “ tiger of the seas "'; specimens 
Tae Og alia : Beh es Ca a Malate Soret , of Caranx forsteri, a fish related to the horse-mackerel; and trigger-fish, which, being 
mollusc-eaters, do great damage to pearl fisheries. Trawling and dredging could not 
be carried on owing to the rocky sea-bed, and the services of the head fisherman of 
the Gulf, Redwan Hassan, were obtained to enable specimens to be captured. 


’ 
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REPUTED TO BE THE BEST FISHERMAN ON THE GULF OF AKABA: REDWAN HASSAN (LEFT), QUICK-CHANGE ARTISTS OF THE GULF OF AKABA : TWO SEA PERCH, OR GROUPERS, ONE MOTTLED 
WITH A SPOTTED STING-RAY, ABOARD THE MANIMINE. AND THE OTHER SPOTTED, THE LARGER ABOUT 14 LB. IN WEIGHT. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION OF THE LAST FIVE CENTURIES: A LONDON EXHIBITION. 


REPORT OF CLASS Vib FOR HALF-YEAR ENDING JULY, 1892. 


\ “ a a . 2 - 3 
\ 
\ 





—— 


GREEK OR SCIENCE. FRENCH. DIVINITY AND ENGLISH. MATHEMATICS. 


| Names of Boys, in Age. LATIN. 
Alphabetical order, Entered Position 
. Wo. with Initials. Yrs. Mths Class. Position and Progress. Position and Progress. Class Position and Progress. Position and Progress. Class | and Progress. GENERAL REMARKS. 
} j 
; " 
2 Chesterton, G. K. 18 i Sept. 91 | Translates well, nowhere in composition. Vil. Careless, but has made’ Fair. Vib Very poor. Not on thé same plane with the 
18. 19. very fair progress. rest ; composition mostly quite 
{ | futile, buc will translate well and 
\ appreciate what he reads. Not 
\ a quick brain, but possessed 
; } by a slowly moving tortuous 
\ | imagination. Conduct always 
: | admirable. 
= 
, REPORT OF FORM ARMY A FOR HALF-YEAR ENDING JULY, 1906. 
\ 
.~ ~ - — : ie. s —a = 
\ | Names of Boys, in Age. DIVINITY AND ENGLISH. MATHEMATICS. DRAWING. } SCIENCE. | FRENCH. 
i Alphabetical order, Entered Position Position Position 
No. | with Initials. Yrs. Mths. Form. Position and Progress. Form and Progress. Position and Progress. Form and Progress. Form ; and Progress. GENERAL REMARKS. 
| , } Dae , 
6 Backward ; but is V. fair, does all he A Backward, but -- Has improved but He is rather backward for his 


! still inaccurate : ' age, but has made considerable 
| too easily satisfied progress. To have a serious 
with his work. chance for Sandhurst, he 

must give more time to work. } 


rather weak. improving. can. | tries and im- 
proves. 





\ 

\ 

| 9 Montgomery, B. L. 18 8 May, "05 | Fair on the whole : essays 
} 

t 

\ 





\ wn 




















ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL REPORTS OF G. K. CHESTERTON AND FIELD MARSHAL LORD \, 


\ 
\ 
\ , St " : = mas . 
leant lal ad ' MONTGOMERY, (Lent by St. Paul's School.) AN ABRIDGED VERSION OF THE | FIELD MARSHAL LoRD 
a : \ REPORTS, WHICH ARE ON VIEW AT THE EXHIBITION. \ ; 5 , 
SCHOOLBOY OF SIXTEEN. |), , Al MONTGOMERY AS A SCHOOL 
" _ “\ BOY OF FirTeEN. (Repro- 





(Reproduced from ** Gilbert " > 
Keith Chesterton,” by Maisie QO” April 6 Sir William Hamilton Fyfe opened an exhibition entitled ‘‘ The } duced from “ Montgomery, 
Ward, published by Sheed \ English at School,” at the headquarters of the National Book League, | by Alan Moorehead, pub- 

) lished by Hamish Hamil- 


and Ward, and now reprint- in Albemarle Street, London. The exhibition, which has been arranged by + 
ong.) THIS PHOTOGRAPH | Mr Arnold Muirhead, will remain open until May 21. Mr. Muirhead describes \ en uaet Scant on ce 
BOSS NOT AeeSen SS Te \ the exhibition as attempting to tell “* by means of books, documents and illus- | ype 7 . 


mnie trative material, some of the story of English education of the last five centuries."" | 


\" 
i [Continued below. 























A BOWL, SPOON, KNIFE AND FORK USED BY CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOLGIRLS PRIOR TO 1836, (Lent by Christ's Hospital, Hertford.) 
“a " A SMALL FOLDING SLATE, EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. (Lent 
\ by Messrs. David Low.) A “ Dip,"” OR PORTABLE INKPOT USED AT 
NEW PORTABLE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, SECOND HALF OF THE WESTMINSTER IN ALL FORMS BELOW THE SHELL UNTIL ABOUT 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1884. IT CONTAINED A PAD OF COTTON-WOOL AND WAS CARRIED 

AROUND IN THE POCKET. (Lent by Westminster School.) 


\ (Lent by Miss Phyllis Calvert.) ra’ ,, 

















A GLOBE WHICH OPENS OUT LIKE AN UMBRELLA: BETT'S 
A VERY FINE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SILVER 
HORNBOOK, CONTAINING THE ALPHABET, VOWELS 
AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
(Lent by Bernard Quaritch, Ltd.) a 














Paes 





 (cerr.) 

RELICS OF THE HAP- 
PIEST DAYS OF THEIR 
LIVES: A LEATHER 
“ ANTI-TALKING " HAR- 
NESS USED AT BABLAKE 
scnoo. (Lent by City 
of Coventry Libraries 
and Museum); AND A 
PAIR OF HANDCUFFS 
USED IN THE BURLING- 
TON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


eft Remonftr me, ; 
that intolerable pa. be 


ase 


THE LATTER ARE SAID, 
ON GOOD AUTHORITY, 
TO HAVE BEEN IN USE 
AS LATE AS 1850. 

(rIGHT.) 

* THE CHILDREN’S PETI- 
TION ; OR, A MODEST 
REMONSTRANCE OF 
THAT INTOLERABLE 
GRIEVANCE OUR YOUTH 
Lik UNDER, IN THE 
ACCUSTOMED SEVERI- 
TIES OF THE SCHOOL- 
DISCIPLINE OF THIS 
NATION. HUMBLY PRE- 
SENTED TO THE CON- 
SIDERATION OF THE 
PARLIAMENT. Printed 
for Richard Chiswell. 
1669. SM. 12MO. FIRST 
Epition.” (Lent by 
\ Arnold M wirhead, Esq.) J 


























Continued 


The numerous exhjbits cover some wide acres in the field of education and include , London News from 1905 until his death in 1936, is described as ‘“‘ Not on the same 
examples of school rules and prospectuses, school books and “ instruments for chas- plane with the rest; composition mostly quite futile. ... Not a quick brain... .” 
tisement."" Perhaps the two most interesting reports have been lent by St. Paul's | In Field Marshal Lord Montgomery's report, dated 1906, we read that “He is 
School and are reproduced above in an abridged form. They are the half-yearly — rather backward for his age. ... To have a serious chance for Sandhurst, he must 
reports of G, K. Chesterton and Field Marshal Lord Montgomery. That great give more time to work."" Which all seems to go io show, in Chesterton's words, 


literary giant, G. K. Chesterton, who wrote “Our Notebook” in The J/ilustrated | “. . . goodness only knowses The Noselessness of Man.'’—especially Man the Pedagogue. 
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THE SUBJECTS ON THE RETABLE OF ST. GEORGE (¢. 1400) 
ARE AS FOLLOWS : THE CENTRE PANELS DEPICT THE VICTORY 
OVER ISLAM. AT THE SUMMIT IS CHRIST IN MAJESTY BEAR 
ING THE ORB, INSCRIBED Assia Europa Affrica, wit MOSES 
(LEFT) AND ELIJAH (RIGHT). BELOW, THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 
ARE SHOWN ENTHRONED AMID ANGELS, IN REFERENCE TO 
THE ERMITA DE NUESTRA SENORA DE LA VICTORIA, BUILT 
ON THE BATTLEFIELD IN THANKSGIVING FOR VICTORY. IN 
THE CENTRE OF THE RETABLE THE BATTLE OF PUIG DE 
ENESA IS DEPICTED IN PROGRESS. ST. GEORGE, WHOSE 
APPEARANCE ENSURED THE VICTORY, IS FIGHTING BESIDE 
KING JAIME I. OF ARAGON, IN THE CENTRE AT THE BOTTOM 
ST. GEORGE IS SEEN SLAYING THE DRAGON BEFORE THE 
EYES OF PRINCESS CLEODELINDA. THE TABARD WITH A 
CROSS IN RED WORN BY THE SAINT OVER HIS ARMOUR 
REFERS TO THE MILITARY ORDER OF ST. GEORGE OF ALFAMA. 
THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF THE SAINT ARE RECORDED 
IN THE SIXTEEN SMALia, PANELS ON THE LEFT AND RIGHT. 
“READING ACROSS FROM THE LEFT IN THE TOP ROW ARE 
(LEFT) ST. GEORGE ACCOUTRED BY THE VIRGIN AND ANGELS; 
CHILDREN IN LIBYA FED TO A DRAGON, AND (RIGHT) THE 
DRAGON BOUND WITH THE GIRDLE OF PRINCESS CLEODELINDA, 

[Continued opposite. 
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Continued. | 
READY TO FOLLOW HER; AND ST. GEORGE BEFORE THE 
KING. ON TPE SECOND ROW (LEFT) ST. GEORGE BEFORE 





aaa 


DACIAN, WHO IS ADVISED BY DEVILS; THE KING AND ALL 
HIS PEOPLE BAPTISED IN THE PRESENCE OF ST. GEORGE, 
AND (RIGHT) THE SAINT DRINKING WINE “MEDDLED WITH 
STRONG VENOM” BY DACIAN’S ENCHANTER, AND UNHARMED ; 
AND SUFFERING TORTURE WHEN ON A SALTIRE CROSS. 
THIRD ROW (LEFT) ST. GEORGE IN PRISON COMFORTED BY 
OUR LORD AND ANGELS; ST. GEORGE NAILED TO A PLANK 
AND TORTURED; AND (RIGHT) ST. GEORGE SAWN ASUNDER 
VERTICALLY ; AND SET BETWEEN TWO WHEELS WHICH WERE 
FULL OF SWORDS, BUT ESCAPING “ WITHOUT HURT.” FOURTH 
ROW (LEFT) ST. GEORGE PRAYING AND THE IDOLS BROKEN ; 
PLACED BY DACIAN IN A CAULDRON OF MOLTEN LEAD BUT 
“WELL AT EASE,” AND (RIGHT) ST. GEORGE DRAGGED 
THROUGH ALL THE CITY AT DACIAN’S COMMAND; AND 
BEHEADED. AT HIS MARTYRDOM FIRE FALLS FROM HEAVEN 
UPON DACIAN AND BURNS HIM AND ALL HIS SERVANTS. 
THE FIGURES IN THE BORDER SURROUNDING THE RETABLE 
ARE THE EVANGELISTS AND THE APOSTLES; AND THE 
PROPHETS ARE DEPICTED ON THE SIX POSTS. 
































RECORDING THE LIFE OF THE PATRON SAINT OF ENGLAND, WHOSE FEAST WE CELEBRATE TO-DAY, APRIL 23: THE 1STH-CENTURY 
RETABLE OF ST. GEORGE, NOW ON VIEW AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


To-day, Saturday, April 23, we keep the feast of St. George, patron Saint of England, 
whose martyrdom took place at Lydda, in Palestine, in about 287; thus special 
interest attaches to the magnificent Spanish Retable of St. George, of painted and 
gilt wood, c. 1400, which is now on view as part of the new Gothic Galleries at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. This Retable, together with the Predella, which is 
not shown in our reproduction, stands 22 ft. high and is 16 ft. wide. It is painted 
in tempera on a gilt ground with the Legend of St. George, as related by Jacobus 
de Voraigne in the Legenda Aurea (c. 1275); and other sacred subjects, and with a 
scene depicting the battle of Puig de Enesa, near Valencia, 1237, when victory over 
the forces of Islam was won by Jaime I|., King of Aragon, through the personal 
appearance of St. George amid the Christian host. The Retable is painted, largely 
in South German taste, by Andrés Marzal de Sas (Of Saxony"), who was active 
at Valencia about 1394-1410, perhaps in collaboration with Nicolau, for the Centenar 


de la Pluma, a medieval troop of municipal militia at Valencia, whose foundation 
was ascribed to Jaime I., and whose patron was St. George. It came from the 
now-demolished church of S. Jorge, Plaza de S. Jorge, now Plaza de Roderigo, 
Valencia. The Predella, which is not shown in our reproduction, bears scenes from 
the Passion. St. George, who is the patron saint of Aragon and of Portugal, as well 
as of England, is stated by legend to have visited Britain on an imperial expedition, 
to have protested against the persecutions of Diocletian, and to have organised the 
Christian community at Urmia, N. Persia. Calvin impugned his existence, but two 
Syrian church inscriptions testify tothe early date of his veneration and early pilgrims 
mention Lydda as the centre of an ancient cultus. His connection with the dragon 
can be traced to the close of the sixth century. The Council of Oxford in 1222 
ordered that his feast should be kept as a national festival, but it was not until 
the time of Edward III. that he was made the patron saint of the kingdom. 
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THE INSTALLATION OF A RAJA IN MALAYA: 
THREE DAYS OF CELEBRATIONS IN PERLIS. 


HE installation 

of H.H. Tuan 
Syed Putra as Raja 
of Perlis, most north- 
westerly State of 
Malaya, took place 
with full and mag- 
nificent pageantry at 
the royal town of 
Arau. The celebra- 
tions lasted from 
March 11 to 13, and 
were attended by Sir 
Henry Gurney, High 
Commissioner for 
Malaya. The occasion 
was the first installa- 
tion of a Raja of 
Perlis since suzerainty 
was transferred by 
Siam to Britain in 
1909. The procession, 
in which elephants as 
well as officials and 
attendants on foot 
took part, started 
from the /stana and 
was headed by an 
(Continued below, 


(azovez.) =D BY AN OFFICIAL 

BEARING STATE SWORD AND STATE 

KRIS, AND WOMEN ATTENDANTS 

CARRYING = Pawn anv Batil: RECEIVING THE STATE SWORD AND THE STATE KRIS FROM THE PEHAWAI 

THE PROC iON OF THE KEBESARAN . ° ’ . 

(mwosr an ) RAJA LEAVING THE ISTIADAT: H.H. THE TUAN SYED PUTRA, AND (R.) HIS CONSORT, 
Istana (PALACE). H.H. THE RAJA PEREMPUAN,. 





AFTER THE PRESENTATION OF THE STATE SWORD AND STATE KRIS: THE PEGAWI ISTIADAT CALLING 
TAKING PART IN THE PROCESSION OF THE KEBESARAN RAJA: ELEPHANTS FOR THE BLESSING OF ALLAH ON THE NEW RAJA, 
PROCEEDING FROM THE ISTANA (PALACE) IN THE ROYAL TOWN OF ARAU. 


AFTER THE INSTALLATION AND INVESTITURE OF THE RAJA (R.) WITH THE INSIGNIA CHILDREN OF THE RAJA OF PERLIS AND HIS CONSORT, WHO BEARS THE TITLE 
OF AN HONORARY COMPANION OF THE ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE: OF RAJA PEREMPUAN: YANG TERAMAT MULIA SHARIFAH SALWAH, YANG TERAMAT 
SIR HENRY GURNEY MAKING HIS SPEECH. MULIA SYED SIRAJUDDIN, AND YANG TERAMAT MULIA SYED BADRUDDIN. 
Contimued.| 
official bearing the State Sword and State Kris. The Paun and Batil, carried by the | invested the Raja with the insignia of an honorary Companion of the Order of 
women shown in our photograph, are respectively a cob containing sirah-chewing | St, Michael and St. George. Spitfires and Beaufighters, flying low in salute, added a 
requisites and a silver bow! of incense. After the installation Sir Henry Gurney display of modern military might to the traditional Oriental pageantry. 
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THE DESTROYER GROWS UP; FROM T.B.D. TO ALMOST LIGHT CRUISER. 


Drawn BY ouR Spectat Artist G. H. Davis. 


D OYER: EARLY TORPEDO:BOATS 


é. 
r 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH DESTROYERS; FROM 1893 


ee . : sd ey 


heme 


THE ORIGINS OF THE DESTROYER: FROM THE 84j-FT. TORPEDO-BOAT TO THE NAVY’S NEWEST, THE 2610-TON DECOY. 


Britain’s, and the world’s, first destroyer was H.M.S. Daring, which with her as an extension of the later “ Battle "’ class, which have an S.H.P. of 50,000, a 
sister-ships Havock, Hornet and Decoy, was begun in 1892 and completed the speed of 34 knots and a wartime complement of 337. Above our artist has traced 
following year. She was designed as an answer to the menace of the torpedo the stages of this evolution not only from the first destroyer, but from the 
boat, which is also her direct ancestor. The class as a whole had an average ancestor of the destroyer, the 84}-ft.-long Lightning, the first of the torpedo-boats, 
length of 200 ft., displacement 290 tons, speed 21-27 knots and complement of built in 1876. Generally speaking, the tendency has been towards larger, heavier- 
about sixty. On March 29 this year H.M.S. Decoy (sixth of her name) was armed, faster and more powerful ships—the new “ Daring” class approaching the 
launched at the Scotstoun yard of Messrs. Yarrow and Co., Ltd.—the first of the category of light cruisers—but during the war the need was felt for a great 
new “Daring” class and the biggest destroyer ever to be built for the Royal number of smaller destroyers for escort and flotilla duties, and the “ Hunt" class 
Navy. She is nearly twice as long as the 1893 Daring, being 390 ft. overall, will came into being, with displacements between 1000 and 1175 tons, lengths of 
displace 2610 tons and mount six 4°5-in. guns, six other guns and two quintuple 264 to 296 ft., and complements ranging between 146 and 170. (The drawing of 
torpedo tubes. Many other details are not yet released, but the class is described H.M.S. Decoy is a conjectural sketch and does not pretend to be accurate in detail.) 











N ANY playgoers—and I am one of them—delight 

to hear a dramatist talking shop: not his own 
shop (for a dramatist on the stage is often, for some 
reason, poor company), but other people's. They 
like to share for an hour or two, ina specialised way 
of life, another per- 
son's daily round. 
And why not ? There 
are quite enough 
sitting-room plays, 
feathery domestic- 
ities written on the 
assumption that 
everyone enjoys a 
home-from-home. It 
is a relief now and 
then to greet the 
unfamiliar, to strike 
a new routine and 
to see new wheels 
spinning when you 
remove the fourth 
wall from school or 
hospital, factory, law 
court, store. 

If you wish, you 
can call any play of 
this kind a document 
or a study in soci- 
ology. Yet, though 
it may be true, the 
implication dis- 
heartens. I do not 
want any suggestion 
that I am helping 
in some kind of 
social survey. So 
long as the dramatist 
can tell a good 
theatrical tale in an 
unfamiliar framework, that will satisfy—always pro- 
vided, of course, that his people are people indeed, 
not dummies redressed for the occasion and thrust 
into yet another window, pop-eyes staring, wax 
mouths stretched 

Lately we have had a lot of inside information. I 
imagine that Arnold Bennett, who loved to get behind 
the scenes, would have liked the affectionately detailed 
setting of ‘‘ The Queen Came By,” at the Duke of 
York's, in which R. F. Delderfield has written of 
living-in conditions in a London suburban drapery 
store at the time of the Diamond Jubilee. Obviously 
Mr. Delderfield has investigated: Carter-Brooke’s 
emporium in the Brixton Road seems to be thoroughly 
real, and for a while we are diverted by the domestic 
detail of a big store—the lunching arrangements, the 
to-and-fro of shopwalker and assistant, the mingling 
of primness and schoolgirl exuberance, the sheen of 
stand-up collars and the whisk of black alpaca aprons, 
the cries of ‘‘ Forward!” and the dark mutters of 
“No Sale!” 

All of this is a pleasant period flurry. It reminds 
us a little of ‘‘ Kipps,’’ of Mr. Shalford, the Folkestone 
Drapery Bazaar, and “ the long vista of gloves dangling 
from overhead rods."" Yet it does not entirely fill an 
evering. Mr. Delderfield, although a skilled dramatist, 
works on types rather than on living people. His 
good-hearted Emmie, his rebellious Esta, his childish 
Kitty, his tyrannical manager: they talk fluently, 
move briskly, but they remain figures from a theatrical 
stocktaking. It does not do to think of them as they 
might be acted in a lesser company by players without 
the quality of Thora Hird—her Emmie has an appealing, 
wry gentleness—Beryl Measor of the husky-velvet 
voice, Elenna Fraser (an opening flower), and 
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INFORMATION. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


short-run theatre at Swiss Cottage was talking shop 
in a farce that might well reach 
Here the scene was the stage of 


of another sort 
Central London. 


the Theatre Royal, peopled 
by a weekly repertory com- 
pany in a place called Dross- 
mouth where, Monday by 
Monday, the cast has per- 
formed another miracle in 
the old oak set. Apparently 
there can be no hope of 
a miracle ‘‘On Monday 
Next ...”, as Philip King 
has called his play—the title 
must always look bewildering 
on the posters—for the 
masterpiece in hand is the 
work of a dismal nephew of 
a member of the Board. 
Who cares? Mr. King has 
permitted us to see frag- 
ments of an early rehearsal. 
Since the producer, at the 
Embassy, was Henry Kendall, 
in full resounding voice, and 
the author was Richard 
Goolden, a sparrow doomed 
to be a lion, the rehearsal 
proved to be thoroughly 
worth - while. We got a 
good deal of. theatrical shop, 
and the cast enjoyed itself 
immensely, both in the 
rehearsal of ‘‘ The Morals 
of Melisande'’—a play 
with practically everything 
in it if the producer will 





A ROMANTIC MUSICAL SET IN THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH'S GOLDEN DAYS: “ BELINDA FAIR,” SHOWING (LEFT 
TO RIGHT) MILES O'MALLEY (JOHN BATTLES), BELINDA WOOTTON AS LIEUT. RICHARD WOOTTON (ADELE DIXON) AND 
BELLE BARROW (DAPHNE ANDERSON), 


In our issue of April 9, Mr. Trewin noted the first night of “ Belinda Fair”’ at 

the Saville Theatre. He said: “’Twas in the Duke of Marlborough’s time an 

enterprising wench set off sans reason and sans rhyme, to fight the furious French. 

This is a ‘romantic musical’ (score by Jack Strachey, book by Eric Maschwitz 

and Gilbert Lennox), and, thanks largely to Adéle Dixon and Daphne Anderson, 
you will not look too often at your watch.” 





A PLAY WHICH TELLS OF “ LIVING-IN CONDITIONS IN A LONDON SUBURBAN 
DRAPERY STORE AT THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE": “THE QUZEN 
CAME BY," SHOWING EMMIE SLEE (THORA HIRD), “ WHO HAS AN APPEALING 
WRY GENTLENESS,” AS A MILLINERY ASSISTANT, AND EUSTACE WALLASY 
(IVAN STAFF) AS THE OBSEQUIOUS FLOOR-WALKER. 
“ The Queen Came By,” by R. F. Delderfield, at the Duke of York's, is 
one of the plays discussed by Mr. Trewin on this page. He describes the 
setting as “affectionately detailed . . . the 
Road seems to be thoroughly real, and for a while we are diverted by the 
domestic detail of a big store. . . . 7s 
But Mr. Trewin describes the plot as that of a set in the British 


mutters of ‘ No Sale!’” 





ed 


— 





leave anything—and in the extraneous splutters of 
tenperament. 

“On Monday Next. . .”’ is enjoyable as a farce, 
and also as a not-too-searching glance at the life of 
a weekly “rep.”” That life may be, and indeed is, 
purgatorial ; but some of these companies get through 
much competent work, and they do not always produce 
“The Morals of Melisande."’ As a playgoer brought 
up on weekly rep., I salute the memory of one 
untiring, long-vanished cast. At the same time, it 
is clear that a fortnight’s run should be the minimum 
where the playgoing population is large enough. (I 
had a chance the other day to see the Ipswich reper- 
tory players at work: they have built an admirable 
local reputation under John Y. Smart, and already 
in their brief career—working on a fortnightly-change 
system—they have managed to stage three or four 
new plays, including two by Hugh Ross Williamson.) 
But this is nothing to do with the paladins of Mr. King’s 
weekly rep. We must not greet the Embassy’s 
extremely amusing farce as a document or a study 
in sociology. 

While they were talking theatrical shop at Swiss 
Cottage, there was another type in Bayswater: at the 
New Lindsey, one of the outer-circle “ test-tubes.”’ 
Here, in ‘‘ The Monkey Puzzle,” Shirley Cocks shows 
to us what terrors may shake a home for old people, 
those scraps of ‘‘ unregarded age in corners thrown.” 
According to her, the old women of such a home as 
Sister Ada Pike’s can be bullied, cheated and ulti- 
mately murdered. There is torture above, while, 
below, a despotic sister and a raffish undertaker clink 
glasses in the sitting-room. It is a horrific picture, 
and it makes much the same effect upon one as “ No 
Room at the Inn.”” Even if the author protests too 
much it must be 
agreed that she has 
written a strong and 
exciting play with 
more in it than the 
run of West End 
flimsies.. At the 
Lindsey it was acted 
well, especially by 
Vida Hope, the 
brassy Sister Ada, 
who might exchange 
a cheer with Mrs. 
Voray of “‘ No Roor 
at the Inn”; by 
Dorothy Green as a 
genteel inmate who 
goes mad in a 
perfectly genteel 
manner; and by 
Muriel George, Lilly 
Molnar, Aimée 
Delamain, and Nelly 
Arno as four of the 
inmates, the last a 
weird gnome of a 
creature who is 


forever flickering 
from doors or 
corners, The theme 


might have attracted 
such a writer as 
Hugh Walpole ; here 
it is certainly well 


handled. 
Other shop-talk 
emporium in the Brixton has been less 
absorbing. A play 


the cries of ‘ Forward!’ and the dark 


novelette with the people zone of Germany 


. res from a 





Aubrey Dexter of the hollow bark. The plot, 
tightened since the trial performances seven 
months ago, is that of a novelette. Even so, 
playgoers who pass over the play for its 
background’s sake may find amusement in 
the bustle of Carter-Brooke's and the way 
in which Mr. Delderfield suggests that the 
life of a big store is indeed flowing on behind 
the scenes of the Duke of York's. 

The title refers to Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee drive. At the end of the 
play she is supposed to pass beneath the 
Carter-Brooke windgws that -give upon the 
Brixton Road. Asa climax this is ineffective 
We are not concerned in the least about 
the unseen drive. Mr. Delderfield is far more 
interesting when he settles down, very simply, 
to talk shop. “ The Queen Came By "’ began 
at the Embassy last autumn. Lately the 





Victoria. 


carries the little piece along. 


“ Young England.” 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-‘NIGHT JOURNAL. 





‘THE QUEEN CAME BY" (Duke of York’s).—And the next article? Here is life, genteel 
serfdom, in a Brixton Road drapery emporium duri t 
R. F. Delderfield has put on so much local colour that he loses his plot, but the 
background is enjoyable and the acting—especially Thora Hird’s gentle millinery assistant— 
It has been trimmed since its Embassy production last autumn. 
“*MAIDEN’S PRAYER "’ (Playhouse).—A military farce, with dabs of melodrama, that 
could not exist without the heroic bang-bang comedy of Arthur Riscoe. 
“* THE MONKEY PUZZLE " (New Lindsey).—Alarums in a home for old women. 
Cocks’s play, strong and dramatic, deserves a West End run. 
“ STONE IN THE MIDST " (Mercury).—Patric Dickinson's distinguished verse drama reaches 
the theatre, with a matching performance by Jessica Spencer. 

““ON MONDAY NEXT. . ."’ (Embassy).—The Drossmouth Re 
by Henry Kendall, is preparing Augustus Sidebotham’s 
if the finished production is anything like the early rehearsal, Drossmouth has another 
This is a most amiable farce, acted with enthusiasm. 
“THE HORN OF THE MOON " (Boltons).—Vivian Connell, one of our more determined 
dramatists, writes, so to speak, at the top of his voice. This new effort is tiring to watch 
and to hear, though John Wyse and his company try bravely to persuade us. 
“ HAMLET "' (Bedford, Camden Town).—Joseph O’Conor finds the drama in Hamlet, a 
sound, uncomplicated performance backed by an understanding Ophelia (Rosalind Iden) 
and an earthy Gravedigger (Donald Wolfit), but with little other support. 


the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 


Shirley | theatrical 


rtory Company, directed 
“The Morals of Melisande,” and 


succeeded only in 
mixing bedroom 
farce with the sillier 
melodrama, and 
there has been 
little else. Still, in recent years, thanks to 
the theatre, I have visited several schools, 
a few hospitals, a prison or two, a Borstal, 
green-rooms, circus tents, the 
Navy, the Army, the Merchant Navy, and the 
Civil Service, trains and liners, various types 
of law court, newspaper offices and hotels, 
public-houses, a broadcasting studio . 
the line stretches on and on, and there 
must yet be room for surprise. Dramatists 
continue—more power to them—to seek new 
shop, and Shirley Cocks’s home-from-home 
is undeniably a new adventure: inside 
information that we did not expect. 


theatrical stoc taking. It 
does not do to think of 
them as they might be 
acted in a lesser company 
by players without the 
quality of Thora Hird....” 











LORDS OF NEW GUINEA ~WHOSE LANDS 
BY AIR. 


BEING STOCKED WITH SHEEP 





AT A_ CROSS-ROADS IN PAPUAN HISTORY THE CHIEFTAIN TOMBA 
CROUCHES IN ALL HIS TRIBAL SPLENDOUR AMID LAND ALREADY CLEARED 
FOR PLANTING WITH A FODDER CROP FOR THI 
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INTRODUCTION OF SHEEP 




















peoples, and suggested a scheme for developing them by their own 
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VALLEY WHICH AUSTRALIAN ENTERPRISE HAS BEGUN TO STOCK WITH SHEEP BY AIR 
"THE Middle Wahgi Valley, in which these colour photographs were taken 
lies high and south of the Bi rck Range of N.-E. New Guinea, in that 
part of the island whi in but is now admi tered by 
Australia It exister ot ce 1933 whe t wa 
discovered by Taylor war, Mr N. Blood who since 
1934 had been an of ea Administrative Se ce wa 
er with a Spe ] ow Mo Troop and came 
contact wi t I et valley Ss e he 
ereste i E J Ha 0 these 
MAGNIFICENT FEATHER HEAD-DRESSES SUCH AS THIS ARI THE UNIQUE PREROGATIVE OF THE NEW 
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ENDANGERED BY THE WEIR WOOD RESERVOIR PROJECT: 
WHALESBEACH ~A MEDIA. VAL 








FARMHOUSE 


IN SUSSEX 
—th. 
j very interesting 
4 : 
4 mediaval farmhouse, at 
Whalesbeach Farm, Forest 
Row, Sussex, which is the 
only surviving house of its 
kind in the district, is 
threatened by the new Weir 
[Continued below. 


SITUATED IN THI 
MANOR OF 
ONLY 


ITs 


(LEFT.) 
DOMESDAY 
* WASLEBIE,” AND THI 
SURVIVING HOUSE OF 
KIND IN THE 
WHALESBEACH FARM, FORKES1 
SHOWING THE NORTH 
FRONT. 


DISTRICT 


ROW, 


A MEDIAVAL FARM 
DRAGON-BEAM " 


(RIGHT.) 
HOUSE OF “ 


CONSTRUCTION WHALES- 
BEACH FARM, SHOWING THE 
NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE 


HOUSE AND A DETAIL OF 
THE OVERHANGING FIRST 
STOREY 


DATING FROM AT LEAST THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: WHALESBEACH FARM FROM THE SOUTH-WEST: THE 


Continued. 


Wood reservoir, which will be built 
to supply water to the new satellite 
town of Crawley The Sussex 


Archaological Society is making repre 
sentations to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning with a view to the 
removal of the house and its re-erection 
elsewhere. An article in the proceedings 
»f the Society (Volume 81—~-1940), by 
R. T. Mason, provides us with 
following information The farmhouse 
stands in an almost isolated spot, at a 
onsiderable distance from any metalled 
road, and very close to the floodline of 
the River Medway where it is crossed by 
the footpath from East Grinstead. The 
site is one of great antiquarian interest, 
for in an adjoining field to the south 
west is a Roman iron-working site which 
was excavated in 1928. The house is in 
marked contrast to the earlier local farm 
houses, which are plain almost to the 
point of crudeness. Here there is a quite 
lavish amou f ornament, and every 
sign that it has known better days than 
the present, for now it is empty and 
almost derelict It does appear to 
have had a hall of the “ smoke-house 
Continued opposste 
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sKROUND 
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rHeE 


FARM A 
FLOOR OF 


OPEN 
HOUSE, 


FIREPLACE 








UPPER STOREY OVERHANGS ON THREE SIDES 


WITH 


Continued 
type, and the very large 
with its two fireplaces of local sandstone 
has the appearance of being part of the 
yriginal structure. It is the only survival 
locally of * dragon-beam 
in which the upper storey is 
verhang the | n two 
sides of 
facade only 


himney-breast 


nstruction 
made t 

or even three 
the house instead of on the 
or in the gabled ends as was 
the Tudor fashion The whole of the 
structural timbering is overed by 
plaster, only the fascias and the brackets 
with their shafts and caps being allowed 
to show, which gives grounds for the 
belief that this was the original treatment 
given to the exterior, for a portion of the 
old south wall, which is exposed in t} 


wer 


lean-to dairy on that side, is very rough 
work.and obviously never intended to be 
visible. In the kitchen and the buttery 


adjoining there are large girder beams 
which cut the ceiling into six rectangles 
In the east wall of the buttery there is a 
small blocked-up opening with a four 


entred arch, evidently a window, and 


this is the only remaining trace of the 
lighting originally employed all the 
ther windows are known to be later 
nsertions stly of modern date 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


OW very pleasant it is to begin a novel and to realise, after a few pages, that nothing can 

go wrong from one’s point of view : that, good or not so good, it will delight one. “A 
Wreath of Roses,’’ by Elizabeth Taylor (Peter Davies ; 8s. 6d.), had, for me, this enchanting 
quality. Of course, I was expecting it—but one can never be sure. But here it is again. 

Every summer, Camilla goes to stay with Frances at Abingford ; so does her friend Liz, 
their hostess’s beloved pupil. For Frances used to earn her bread as a governess, though 
she is really a painter, a kind of feminine and English Vuillard. Now she has retired to 
this country spot, and just paints. But the governess and maiden-lady still prevail in 
her way of life ; she has adopted that starched convention as a shield against eccentricity. 
Though eccentric, in the eyes of Abingford, she must always be. 

Liz and Camilla have stayed with her since they were girls, and those months of August 
have been all alike—eventless, happy and full. Full of sun and gossip, and leisurely 
domestic jobs. But this year is different. Even in advance it is different. Camilla 
witnesses a suicide at a branch-line station, in the hot, static afternoon. Thus she is jolted 
into talk with a fellow-passenger, whom she would otherwise ignore—a conventionally 
handsome, crass-looking man, with the wrong kind of self-assurance. Camilla, being 
afraid of life, has taken refuge in scorn ; she is fastidious, sarcastic, ripening towards the 
old maid. Yet this man, somehow, makes an impression on her. 

Then, the impulsive Liz ig different. She is now married—to a clergyman—and has 
brought her baby ; and Camilla is fiercely jealous. She would like to break up the marriage 
—with which Liz, indeed, is feeling disillusioned herself. And she would like.to prove 
that she has aman, Well, there is always her contemptible fellow-passenger, who has put 
up at the Griffin. And Camilla begins to haunt it. Soon her first motive is eclipsed ; she is no 
longer showing off, but feeling desperately : My last chance, 

And even Frances has changed this year. She has 
suddenly grown older, and begun to paint differently— 
violent, abstract, chaotic pictures, full of an inner dark- 
ness. All three are in their separate trouble, and Camilla 
may be in peril. For there is something very wrong 
with her new acquaintance. 

But we are not working up to tragedy. That central 
violence, that despair of life which Frances has tried to 
paint is not the whole conclusion, although violence 
has the last word. 

However, it is not the action that makes one linger 
and regret to have done. It is the style—the grace of 
language, the distinction of mind, the crisp, expressive 
dialogue, the passages of delicate yet large beauty, and 
the lovely freshness of the scene. An enchanting book. 

“The Widening Mirror,’’ by Denys Val Baker 
(Sampson Low ; 8s. 6d.), may be said to have a kindred 
theme—the hour of revelation and change. But there 
the likeness ends. This is a big drop—and a rather 
easy triumph for the angels. 

Frances Williams has begun to resent her lot. She 
has a faithful, admirable husband, two lovely children, 
a beloved brother, a charming home ; she likes being a 
farmer’s wife, and Oliver is highly prosperous. And she 
will always love him. Yet somehow, after ten years of 
marriage, things are not the same. He takes her for 
granted ; he seems to think of nothing but land. Her 
brother Raymond is neurotic, always demanding pity. 
Everyone seems to batten on her. She has no chance 
to “ be herself ’’—and that must be wrong. 

Luckily there is a cure at hand, a German prisoner 
who works on the farm. In his embrace she feels restored. 
And she has no sense of guilt ; this—if only Oliver could 
see it—is without prejudice. At first he cannot see it, and 
suffers horribly. Yet even then he does not blame her or 
Mark—only himself, for unknown faults. The hating is 
done by Raymond, whose shrinking from experience 
led to cowardice during the war. This is a secret 
which he can't forget, and all Germans drive him mad. 

Yet it is through Mark that he obtains release. And 
then the source of blessing goes back to Germany, and the 
Williams’ marriage is resumed. Oliver has now seen 
the light ; he has embraced a gipsy girl, and realised that 
there was no harm in it, no prejudice to Frances. We 
have all “ an infinite capacity for love,” which can’t be 
expressed too freely. Though the moral is bold, the 
story is quiet enough. And not perfectly convincing. 

“Snare for Witches,’’ by Elinor Chamberlain 
(Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.), is called a “ novel of suspense.”” But 
this label, though better than detective or even murder 


“Ovide Chez Les Barbares™ 


(“OVID AMONG THE BARBARIANS”) ; 
BY GIORGIO DE CHIRICO (B. 1888). 


ILLUSTRATED 
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RECENT WORKS BY CHIRICO TO BE SHOWN IN LONDON. 
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AND THE OMNIBUS. 
. HO does not feel pagan in the spring? "’ asks Freya Stark in her latest collection of 
essays, ‘' Perseus in the Wind "’ (John Murray ; 12s. 6d.) ; which is an appropriate 
question for these end-of-April days, just as the whole book is a delightful companion 
whether one reads it in the sunlight in the open or beside the welcome evening fire indoors. 
For it is a book of thoughts and impressions, of “ personal oddments of philosophy ”’ that 
help the writer on her way—and will doubtless help many a reader likewise. Nor is it 
only help that Miss Stark brings: but intellectual delight from the beauty of her prose 
and the wealth of her imagery. She deals with happiness and death, with sorrow and 
service, with courage and old age among her score of subjects. Happiness, she declares, 
in a chapter on giving and receiving (as a traveller in the East she writes from rich experience 
here), is loving and making, and ends in gifts as naturally as the stem of a plant ends in 
a flower. Telling of woman’s education, she says : “ From the beginning of Vanity, when- 
ever that may be, till well into her middle-age, a woman requires accomplishments different 
from—indeed, almost opposite to—those which will make her old age happy.”’ And from 
one who is by no means unacquainted with the use of words, it is interesting to learn that 
we seem to have forgotten the dignity of the only instruments, among all our other inven- 
tions, that can carry and make articulate the thoughts, the soul of man. That she 
possesses much of that dignity is very evident, and never more so than in the chapter telling 
of old age and the death of her godfather, peacefully, on a spur of Monte Rosa, 

Between October, 1935, and September, 1936, no fewer than five impressions of a volume 
of short essays by Rose Macaulay were issued. Now the book reappears after a long 
absence, and a new generation of readers are enabled to enjoy “ Personal Pleasures ’’ 
(Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.) as did those before them ; to follow her wit while she tells of cinemas 
and cows, fire engines and flattery, listening in and 
logomachy, walking and writing. She, too, loves words, 
and uses them accordingly. 

It is a natural step from the use and arranging of 
words to the presentation of them. All too often the 
process is taken for granted. That knowledgeable book- 
man, James Milne, was obviously very conscious of this 
when he set out to write a description of how books 
happen, how they come into literary and material being. 
“ Printer’s Devil '’ (Epworth Press ; 6s.) takes one behind 
the scenes into a world of writers, printers, publishers, 
booksellers. With facts and stories, it tells of “ best- 
sellers ’’ and missed opportunities, of great personalities 
and the problems that beset the author, of the “ pot- 
boiler,” the poet and the craftsman in the rich field of 
English prose. The writer has an amusing story of a 
customer who, having bought a volume of Browning's 
poems, returned it to the bookseller saying he could not 
understand them at all. Being a kind-hearted man, the 
bookseller thought it a case for a simpler poet, and said : 
“Have you Praed?” “ Yes,” came the unexpected 
response, “‘ I have prayed, but even so I ’ll never under- 
stand Browning!" 

There is one type of book not seen nearly so often these 
days as before the war: the “omnibus.” Its disappear- 
ance is understandable, for paper restrictions alone have 
made it difficult to produce. Itis also a moot point 
whether it really found favour with the general reader, 
even though he was getting excellent value for money, for 
it was heavy to hold, unwieldy to handle, and not always 
of a nature to maintain interest to the end. However, 
it had its uses, and it will be interesting to see whether a 
tentative reappearance is likely to be sustained. Two 
examples are to hand: “100 Great Lives’’ (Odhams 
Press ; 9s. 6d.) and “‘ A Treasury of Russian Literature,’’ 
edited by Bernard Guilbert Guerney (The Bodley 
Head ; 15s.). The former contains 768 pages, 32 art 
portraits, and presents biographies of 23 scientists and 
inventors, 16 writers and poets, 12 leaders and reformers, 
7 artists and musicians, 7 great women, 6 discoverers and 
explorers, and 30 soldiers and statesmen, so that there 
is an extra one thrown in for good measure. The subjects 
range from Archimedes to Winston Churchill, from 
Cleopatra to Florence Nightingale, from Gautama Buddha 
to Henry the Eighth. 

Mr. Guerney looks upon his mammoth anthology—it 
contains 1072 pages—as a Grand Tour of Russian prose 
and verse. Consequently the selections are as complete 
as possible, with unabridged novels and stories by 
Dostoievsky, Turgenev and Tolstoi, plays by Chekhov, 
Gogol and Gorki, and other works ranging from a chronicle 


THE ESSAY 


story, is still too crude. It suggests the ordinary stream- 
lined thriller; here we have a less vulgar genre, and 
a plot too rich to be conveyed in outline. 

In the spring of 1663, Robert Holles is returning to his 
New England home, after six years’ schooling in the Old 
Country. Though he has longed to be in Westbourne, it 
looks half-strange to him—and there is bad news: his 


TO BE SHOWN 
AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 
An exhibition of some hundred of the more recent paintings by Giorgio de 


“STILL LIFE WITH MELONS"; BY GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, 


talian parentage, will be 


opening on May 5, of which he is an Honorary Member. 
in 1 in Greece, and settled in Paris in 1911. He was at first associated 
with Picasso and Apollinaire, and later became one of the leading Surrealists. 


of Friar Nestor (1065-1114) to the tales of Michael 
Michaelovich Zoshchenco, described as the leading Soviet 
humorist of the moment. 

When he was nineteen years old, Richard Aldington 
had three poems published in Chicago. He tells how 
this happened to him, an English youth, in the intro- 
duction to “‘ The Complete Poems of Richard Aldington '’ 


father has been killed by a falling tree. So he will be 
needed on the farm ; his medical studies will have to wait. 
This blow is followed by a horrid scene. His mother 
Katharine is on her way to a neighbour's sick-bed ; he goes 
along with her, and finds a gross, fat woman, vomiting and 
writhing in agony. She is the judge’s housekeeper, a sister 
of his late wife ; and the judge's boy and girl are in the room, staring with fixed glee. On being 
ordered out, they are at once “ tormented '’—it seems, by witchcraft. The minister arrives 
to pray for them. Mistress Foster dies. And as Katharine and Robert are walking home, 
they stumble on the local witch, Goody Beal, cackling obscure and spiteful felicitations. 
That is the prelude. Then Satan really goes to work; “ bewitchments” come thick 
and fast, and Katharine is soon the arch-scapegoat of the village. Yet in all this clamour 
of suspicion, nobody suspects the real crime—that Mistress Foster has been poisoned. But 
Robert does, and as a measure of defence resolves to track down the murderer. The frame, 
though not too heavy or elaborate, is always in 


physics,” 


years later, after a Holiday in 


tendencies and painted portraits and 
In later paintings he combines his two earlier styles. Exam 


| 
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The architectural themes of his early pictures are inspired by his recollections 
of Italian cities. His next period is 
in which he produced —- e and poetic landscapes. 
taly, 
landscapes 


known as that 


(Allan Wingate ; 16s.). He also reveals that, to him, 
poetry seems to occur, not as the result of self-conscious 
effort, but “ quite spontaneously and mysteriously. 
There is a sensation that somebody else’s voice has 
. all 


“ Pictorial Meta- 
A few 
he abandoned his metaphysical 
in an almost = 


of 


manner. spoken. ‘That is the moment of poetic ecstasy . 
are leri ‘ome, Paris, Moscow ted States. - ; 
as wae ts pubs gutestes mM " - aaa dine the rest is hard work.” Here, then, among others, are 
the two long poems, “A Fool i’ the Forest" and “A Dream in the Luxembourg,” a 


series of linked love poems under the title ‘‘ The Crystal World” and also a number of 
poems which are not to be found in any previous English edition. 
One of the lesser-known writings of de Quincey is “ Revolt of the Tartars,’’ which now 
comes to hand in a beautiful edition from the Dropmore Press. Illustrated by Stuart 
Boyle and with an Introduction by Edward Shanks, the edition is limited to 450 numbered 
copies, of which the first fifty have been signed by the artist and specially bound and are 
priced at 45 55., the remaining copies being available at £3 195. 6d. To read this record 
of the flight of the Kalmuck Khan and his people 
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keeping. In short, a brilliant piece of work. 
“The Trouble at Turkey Hill,’’ by Kathleen 
Moore Knight (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), is the most 
orthodox of thrillers: Cape Cod, Miss Tracy the 
librarian, and homespun, wise Elisha Macomber. 
Three local boys have just returned from the war, | 
and the wife of one is soon disposed of with a blunt | 
instrument. There had been violent scenes and | 
complications at the welcome-home party ; and the 
island also has a “ mystery woman,” whose face is 


or abroad, 


Illustrated London News,” 


AN IDBAL EXPRESSION 1 OF ‘FRIENDSHIP. 


| 
A subscription to The Mlustrated London News | is the ‘ideal 
| whom we are not able to see frequently, yet desire to keep in touch with. 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be meee 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription 
Commonwealth th House, 1 New 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
Published at 2/- Weekly 


= from Muscovy to the Great Wall of China is to 
agree with Mr. Shanks when he says that it has 
lain.too long, too much neglected, in the mass 
of its author’s collected works. That neglect 
is now most handsomely repaired. 

While selections from great novels are not 
always to be commended, it may well be that 
those edited and introduced by Eric Forbes- 
Boyd in “ Benjamin Disraeli '’ (Falcon Press ; 5s.) 
will have served a useful purpose if they attract 


to friends, either at home 


afresh of the kind 
for sub- 

ment, 
Oxford Street, W.C.1. 














never seen. Then the creeping footsteps, the night | THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 12 hy he and he and | 6 months without attention to the writings of this great Victorian. 

alarms, the constant veering of suspicion, and all OF POSTAGE | Xmas No. re Xmas No. Xmas No. For, as Mr. Forbes-Boyd says, Disraeli, in his 

the rest of it. The mixture as so often before, - crassa, a m= = Wm 2 % — novels, takes us into the liveliest, wittiest and 

but with a seasoning of Cape Cod humour and | Inland ... ie a ~— | 5 a a 2% 6 most colourful of worlds, crowded with pictur- 

idiom. And very lively, if you care for that sort | Overseas... - a gS 4 | _ me. 2869 esque characters and lit by te of delightful 
3 c —— . CALVERT. 
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The Tied House System 


Nearly twenty years ago, the Royal 
Commission on Licensing found that 
under a good and careful brewer the ‘ tied 
house’ system operated advantageously 
and produced excellent results. 

Under this system, the English inn 
has grown in usefulness and good repute 
as a centre of social life. The brewer has 
been able to avoid waste in production 
and distribution with much benefit to the 
customer, and to supply beer in fine con- 
dition. Mine host has remained as master 


in his own house, even if it be one which 
he could not afford to buy and for which 
he pays a low or merely nominal rent. 

The system has not restricted the 
customer’s choice of beer. Customers are 
generally able to choose between the ‘tied 
house’ of one brewer and another, and 
hence between their beers. There are 
more than 2,000 different beers now being 
brewed by the 500 or 600 brewing firms 
in the country, and each of them finds its 
way into some of our inns. 
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Friend of the family .. . 
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There never was a car which made friends as quickly as the Minx. 
In use throughout the world, always the leader in its class, the 
Hillman Minx is roomy, comfortable, economical and thoroughly 
dependable. Features include: big car comfort, independent 
front suspension, Synchromatic finger-tip gear control, Lockheed 
Hydraulic brakes and the proved reliable Hillman Minx engine. 


Its information on public affairs is full, accurate and 
easy to follow. Its foreign correspondents are un- 
surpassed. Its reporting of the nation’s business is 
fair and thorough. 
what matters in new books, plays, films and music. 


The GUARDIAN is a complete newspaper. 


Ondlor a copy from YOUR newsagent 


If you have any difficulty in getting the paper write to us. 


It keeps its readers in touch with 


THE HILLMAN 


Saloon - Convertible Coupe - Estate Car 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 








London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House Piccadilly London W.1 
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To Commemorate the 3 
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Wilham Younger & Co. Ltd., are proud to announce the celebration 
of their 200th anniversary. In 1749, William Younger founded the 
firm which bears his name . .. a firm which has achieved greatness 
through two centuries by its fine ‘record of superlative bréwing. 


WILLIAM YOUNGER 
and Company Limited 
BREWERS + EDINBURGH 
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Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for 
Preparatory: and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 
London: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4~ 15a Pall Mall SWI 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 















Sea Island 
Shirts 
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Nowhere in the world 
is there a better shirt 
than this Summit Shirt 
made from Sea Island 
Cotton. British through- 
out, it is cut in coat-style, with mother- 


of-pearl buttons. There are two sleeve 
lengths. Two cutaway collars which allow ample space for the tie 


are included. You may choose from numerous stripe designs 


AUSTIN REED of Regent Street 


LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 





Price 63/- 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES - 
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Mocper Touring Limousine 


Rolls - Keys ¢ Silver Wraith 
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SY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS TO KM THE Bine 


Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders) Limited 
in whose showrooms at ¢4 St. James’s Street, London, §.W.1 may be inspected examples of 
individually designed carriages on Rolls-Royce, Daimler and Bentley chassis and where selection 
may be made, both of coachwork and chassis 


Why INDIA TYRES are 
the Finest Tyres Made 


INDIA Tyres are designed and built on a highly advanced principle — 
BALANCED CONSTRUCTION — whereby tread, sidewall and fabric 
plies are perfectly co-ordinated so as to give safer mileage, quieter 
running and smoother riding 

Have INDIA tyres fitted to your present car They are the most ad- 
vanced tyresobtainabletoday. Insafetyand comfort, you libeyearsahead 
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MAPPIN AND WEB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : LiMiTED 

156-162 OXFORD SY... W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST... £.C.4 872 REGENT GT.. W.t 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST.. MANUFACTORY, GUEEN’S RD. 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO OF JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, Leith, Scotland 











creates a. 
Dress-and-Jacket, 
tailored flawlessly. 
from the restrained 
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DRY FLY 
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DRY FLY SHERRY is now avail- 
able in larger quantity. A glass of this 
lovely sherry is a gracious welcome 
to your guests. From your own 
wine merchant or direct from:— 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


New York Agents : 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Lid. 
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The electricity rebate 


HOSE CONSUMERS who have already paid the surcharge of 
‘Baws third of a penny per unit for three winter months 
will now pay LESS! The surcharge, introduced at the 
request of the Government as a means of causing less 
electricity to be used during Peak Periods, applied only for 
three months. Following its removal there is also a rebate 
of one tenth of a penny per unit for nine months, for those 


who paid the surcharge. 


Nevertheless, while the power plant shortage continues 
we must still use the minimum of electricity during Peak 
Hours. With the lighter evenings the critical period for 
economy is in the morning between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. — 
and up to noon when the weather is cold. This applies 
five days a week, Monday to Friday — and, of course, when- 
ever you hear a B.B.C. warning. 


** Beware the 
peak periods "’ 





The Power Station plan progresses 


Apart from the twenty-five new power 
stations now being built, major exten- 
sions equivalent to new power stations 
are being made to more than a dozen 
existing stations. The nation’s genera- 
ting plant capacity is to be increased 
by more than 40% in four years. 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY 


April, 1949 























IT’S STILL NO EASTER TO GET A NEWCAR 


SHALL MILEAGE CARS 


from Henlys offer the finest investment. 
Choose now from the splendid selection at 


attractive prices. All 


1948 ARMSTRONG I6 Saloon 
1948 AUSTIN 16 Saloon. 
1948 CITROEN 15 Saloon. 
1948 FORD 10 Saloon. 
1948 JAGUAR 1} Saloon. 
1948 MORRIS 8 Saloon. 
1948 ROVER 16 Saloon. 
1948 STANDARD 8 Saloon. 
1948 TRIUMPH 14 Saloon. 
1947 ARMSTRONG 16 
Hurricane. 
1947 ARMSTRONG 16 
Lancaster. 
1947 AUSTIN 10 Saloon. 
1947 BENTLEY 4} Sports 
Saloon. 


1947 FORD 8 Saloon. 
1947 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 
1947 HUMBER 27 Saloon. 


carry guarantee. 


1947 JAGUAR 3} Saloon. 
1947 M.G. 11 2-seater. 
1947 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 
1947 RILEY 2$ Saloon. 


1947 ROVER 12 Sports 
loon. 


1947 STANDARD 14 Saloon. 
1947 SUN/TALBOT 10 


loon. 
1947 TRIUMPH 14 Roadster. 
1947 VAUXHALL 12 Saloon. 
1946 AUSTIN 12 Saloon. 
1946 DAIMLER 2} Saloon. 
1946 JAGUAR 2} Saloon. 


1946 LANCHESTER 10 
Saloon 


1946 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 
1946 ROVER 14 Saloon. 
1946 VAUXHALL 14 Saloon. 


Special deferred terms available 


HENLYS 


Ongland solrading Motor Agents 


Head Office: Henly House, 38s, Euston Road, N.W.1. TEL.: EUS 4444 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 Ted.: GRO 2287 
. Bournemouth, 


The Square. 
A. Mulliner Ltd., Bridge St. 


30 Branches throughout the Country. 


























eee to say 
PATON’S when 


| you ask for laces 






You'll see them in 

brand new boxes 

at your dealers... | 
old friends in 

new dress! 


PATON?’S 
shoe and toot 
LACES 


-have a paiec spare 
Wm Paton Ltd - Johnstone - Scotiand 
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«. . . Top Mechanical Quality”’* 


RIEFLY this thoroughly 
satisfying car of the highest 


quality does everything with a 
silky smoothness, a soothing 


makes a driver feel on top of 
his form . . . Throughout, there 
is that suggestion of top 
mechanical quality, exclusive 
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Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light: up, and 
observe how evenly it burns. Here is a really fine, 
fragrant tobacco—unvarying, unaided by artificial 
flavouring. For those who find no solace in an 
ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying 
cigarettes . . . John Cotton No. 1. 






quietness, and alsoin about the to a tiny fraction of cars, which pan ° 
highest degree ofridingcomfort eludes detailed description.” % John Cotton Tobacco —_ " a 2 as hos = 
in front and back seats yet % 4 short extract from The Autocar. Empire- - - 4/1} anoz. 
known, and with a precision The Read Test Report on the Rover 75 we No. | Cigarettes - - - - - = = 3/10 for 20 
and lightness of control which _ published February 4th, 1949 
ei *, ec i a 
ne of Britain 3 ine ats Cigarette 
THE ROVER CO., LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM, AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
—S} 
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: Birth of a carburettor 


HERE YOU SEE one of the series of intricate operations by 
which we produce Crown Special high grade zinc (99.99+ %) 
essential for the production of MAZAK Alloy. 

In the production of die cast car-parts — from carburettors 

to shock absorber bodies — MAZAK Alloy is specified to ensure 
maximum stability, and strength. 

We produce many other basic materials vital to Britain’s 
homie and export trade. These include various grades of zinc, 
zinc pigments, high purity zinc sulphide, zinc dust, sulphuric 
acid, cadmium, vanadium catalyst, metallic arsenic, fungicides 
and fluorides. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 Duver Street London WI 
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“ma pioneer 


| >? 


in modern dress 





Some people don’t think that tradition counts for much, 
but I know better. Pioneering my own business taught 
me that tradition must be earned. You can’t buy it. The 
way I look at it, every tradition has a pioneer for a father and its mother 
is experience. 
Take the example of B.O.A.C. . . . Its 150.000 miles of world-wide 
routes to five continents and forty-two countries didn’t just happen. There 
was always a ‘first time’ for every route. Because B.O.A.C. has the imagina- 
tion and the determination to be a leader, it always looks and plans ahead 
That’s why it’s not surprising that B.O.A.C. pioneered the air route between 
Britain and Australia, or that it was the first and for two years the only 
airline to fly the present North Atlantic route as a two-way, year-around , é 
: es se .% a ‘ grey worsted flannel : 
service. Nor is it surprising that B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition of Speedbird double-bresated with 
service is reflected by its personnel. side vents and outside 






Grand to relax in — 
a Daks ready-to-wear 

2-piece suit, tailored by 
Simpson in fine quality 


ticket pocket. 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU Men's Tailoring Dept 


FLY-BOAC 


] i ] 202 Pi illy W. 200. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH Q.E.A. SAA. TEAL Siapeen (Piven) Lat 202 Mecadily Leadon Wl Bagent 208 


Andy ADAGESN°29 


+ 
~,3A stitch in time 
saves nine... but to 
save yourself from 
cuts and scratches 
wear ANDY Gar- 
den Gloves when 
gardening. Tough yet pliable,they 
do not harden after wetting and | | 
may be washed and washed again. 


“ THESE ARE THE GLOVES You | | 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


4/11 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
5/2 post free. (State size) 


TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 


WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY 





OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
| “EXPORT?” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


j MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 am 











































of Samuel Whitbread 11. A Parliamentarian of note, he also 




















found time to attend to the affairs of the famous brewery 














founded by his father in Chiswell Street. Then in middle age, 








fate directed that he should become the guiding influence in a 































































































very different enterprise. In 1809, Drury Lane Theatre had been destroyed 


















































































































































































































































































































































by fire, dashing to the ground the hopes and fortune of its Manager, ; : 
Sheridan, Sheridan however prevailed upon Whitbread to undertake 

the rebuilding of the theatre. His fame as a Brewer tends to over- SSS = 
shadow this action to which posterity owes a great debt ‘* but,’” writes SS @ a = 
a historian, ** his name should be emblazoned on the walls in gold,’’ SS = 
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home and overseas. 
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NO BUSES 
for BERMUDA —-Until... 


AN enterprising business man from Hamilton in Bermuda, came to the 
Cowley factory of Nuffield Exports Ltd. one day and said arrangements 


had been made to start the first bus service on the island. 


CHAT meeting at Cowley meant the opening of a new era of transport 
for Bermuda. The enterprising business man placed an order for a fleet 
of Morris-Commercial 19-seaters and the first bright new buses began 
threading their way through the banana groves and in and out of Hamilton, 
the capital with a population that would only half fill the Royal Albert 
Hall in London. In fact you could take all the people, coloured as well as 
white, in the 15 inhabited islands of the Bermuda group, put them in the 


Wembley Stadium and there would still be seats left for another 50,000. 


You might think there weren't enough people in Bermuda to justify 
starting a bus service, but if you were a Bermudan and had been rolling 
around in a gari, or dragging your tired feet along those hot dusty roads 
whenever you wanted to go for a bathe or a bottle of rum, the prospect 


of a ride in a brand new bus would be restful indeed. 


So the Bermudan Bus Service is very busy — and so, incidentally, is the 
Nuffield Organization. Bermuda is only one of 83 different territories 
overseas which between them have bought 52,000 Nuffield Vehicles in 


the past 12 months. 


luge pity is that our Motor Car factories still cannot devote a fair pro- 
portion of their energies to providing you with a new motor car at home 


here just as quickly as you might like it. 


But how glad we're all going to be in a year or two’s time to find that 
firms like Morris, Wolseley, Riley, M.G. and Morris-Commercial — of 
the Nuffield Organization have done so much to lay the foundations 
of a prosperous overseas trade that, after all, brings a bit more fat and 


comfort into the lives of every one of us. 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


MORRIS WOLSELE? RILE) 
M .G. MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 


and 41 Piccadilly 








